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SPRINGS, WEIGHTS, ETC. USED AS LOCO- 


MOTIVE POWER. 

We have received va ious commnica- 
tiens on this subject, none of which need 
a reply, as they are all written by persons 
having little or no knowledge of the laws 
of ma‘ter; though possessed of conside- 
rable ingenuity in contriving and construct- 
ing. Should such persors take these laws 
of matter as they exist, and not as they im- 
agine them, their inventive talent might be 
turned to some account. | 

EJementary works intended for the pur- 
pose of setting forth the laws of physics in 
the plainest language and without reference 
to technicalities, are naw to be procued in 
almost every village inthe Union, and at 
an expense bearing a ex ceeding y small 
proportion to the sum wast:d in useless 
experiment. E:xperience is a dear school. 
Quite recently we were shown bya geutle- 
man of this city, an apparatus for perpetual 
motion, which cost more than thirty dollars, 
the necessary failure convinced hin that he 
had been engaged in attempting to execute 
impossibilities. 

Much has recently been said of an ex- 
periment in New-Jersey, in which a com 
bination of springs was intended to furnish 
locomotive power. We have never even 
noticed it, well knowing that failure was 
certain. The machinery in an attempt to 
put it into montion, has been purtially de- 
stroyed as we undersed. This is to be re- 
- greted, as new attempts may be made, until 
a final test shall prove the error of the in- 
vention. 

It must be distinctly understood, that no 
spring, weights, or fly-wheels can add power 
to a machine—that a man in winding up 
exerts as much power as the machine does 


during the continuance of its operation, and 
in some instances, where the machinery is 
complex a large portion of this power is 
lost. 

Where a long contiued and uniform mo- 
tion is desired without much power, clock 
machinery will do well enough—the mo- 
ment power to any extent is desired we 
must resort to steam. This is as yet the 
only agent successfully applied to locomo- 
tion ; experiments upon the use of magnetic 
electricity have been made upon a small 
scale, but the mavhinery is as yet too little 
understood in certain points of view to be 
able to furnish any useful hints. 

We would earnestly recommend all per- 
scons who have any inclination to mechani- 
cal pursuits, to peruse before attempting to 
construct machinery, the work on Mechan- 
ics belongingte Lurdner’s Cabinet Cyclope- 
dia—or some other popular treatise on this 
subject. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE PATENT OFFICE, 


Our readers will hear with surprise and 
regret, that the entire Patent Office und its 
contents have been destro\ ed by fire. 

The destruction commenced in the Gen- 
eral Post Office, under the same roof, and 
could not be arrested until the entire build- 
ing was in fuins. 

The vast collection of models, drawings, 
&c., the result of the co:nbined ingenuity of 
the United States for years, is thus swept 
from existence—a loss never to be repaired. 

What effect this accident will have upon 
the proceedings of the Office, we canno- 
say. Certainly much useless lumber is 
removed, for which regret in the slightest 
degree cannot be felt. It would be pru- 
dent in all, having unfinished business at 
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thu Office, to aecertan the position m 
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lt is a deegrace to us as a nation, that 
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cially these of record, m buildings that are 
fire and water proof Buildings for th 
use of the Patent (fice, it is truc, are now 
in progress, but they should have been 
erected long ago. 

It is to be hoped, that every effort will 
be made to expedite their completion, while 
no expense should be spared in rendering 
the office every way suited to the wants of 
the department. 


The following extract from Ure’s Philo- 
sophy of Manufactures, (a work but little 
known in this country,) will be found to 
contain much useful knowledge for the 
practical and theoretical mechanician. 


From Ure’s Philosophy of Manufactures. 


GENERAL VIEW OF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY. 

MANUFACTURE is a word, which, in the 
vicissitude of language, has come to sig- 
nify the reverse of its intrinsic meaning, 
for it now denotes every extensive product 
of art, which is made by machinery, with 
little or no aid of the human hand; so that 
the most perfect manufacture is that which 
dispenses entirely with manual labor. The 
philosophy of manufactures is therefore an 
exposition of the general principles, on 
which productive industry should be con- 
ducted by self-acting machines. The end 
of a manufacture is to modify the texture, 
form, or composition of natural objects by 
mechanical or chemical forces, acting either 
separately, combined, or in succession.— 
Hence the automatic arts subservient to 
general commerce may be distinguished 
into Mechanical and Chemical, ac cording 
as they modify the external form or the 
internal constitution of their subject matter. 
An indeffinite variety of objects may be 
subjected to each system of action, but they 
may be all conveniently classified into ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral. 

A mechanical manufacture being com- 
monly occupied with one substance, which 
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wt comducts through metamorphoses in 


vular succession, may be made nearly 
nate: whereas a chemical manufac- 

ture depends on the play of delicate affini- 
ties between two or more substances, which 


it has to subject to heat and mixture under 
circumstances somewhat uncertain, and 
mist therefore remain, to a corresponding 
extent, a manual operation. ‘The best ex- 
ample of pure chemistry on s-lf-acting prin- 
ciples which | have seen, was in a manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, where the sulphur 
being kindled and properly set in train with 
the nitre, atmospheric air, and water, car- 
ricd on the process through a labyrinth of 
compartments, and supplied the requisite 
heat of concentration, till it brought forth a 
finished commercial product. ‘The finest 
model of an automatic manufacture of 
mixed chemistry is the five-colored calico 
mi chine, which continuously, and sponta- 
neous'y, so to speak, prints beautiful webs 
of cloth with admirable precision and speed. 

It is in a cotton mill, however, that the per- 
fection of automatic industry is to be seen ; 
it is there that the elemental powers have 
been made to animate millions of complex 
organs, infusing into forms of wood, iron, 
and brass an intelligent agency. And as 
the philosophy of the fine arts, poetry, 
painting, and music may be best studied in 
their individual master-pieces, so may the 
philosophy of manufactures in this its no- 
blest creation. 

There are four distinct classes of textile 
fibres, cotton, wool, flax, and silk, which 
constitute the subjects of four, or, more 
correctly speaking, five distinct classes of 
factories ; first, the cotton factories 3 se- 
cond, the woollen; third, the worsted ; 
fourth, the flax, hempen, or linen ; and fifth, 
the silk. ‘These five factories ‘have each 
peculiarities proceeding from the peculiari- 
ties of its raw mate:ial and of its fabrics ; 
but they all possess certain family fcatures, 
for they all empl y torsion to convert the 
loose slender fibres of vegetable or animal 
origin into firm coherent threads, and, with 
the exception of silk, they all employ ex- 
tension also to attenuate and equalize these 
threads, technically styled yarn. Even 
one kind of silk which occurs in entangled 
tufts, called floss, 1s spun like cotton, by 
the simultaneous action of stretching and 
twisting. 

‘The above-named five orders of factories 
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Ure’s Philosophy 


are, throughout this kingdom, set in motion 
by steam-engines or water-wheels ; they 
all give employment to muititudes of chil- 
dren or adolescents ; and they have there- 
fore been subjected to certain legislative 
provisions, defined in the Factories Legu- 
lation Act, passed by Parliament on the 
29th August, 1533. 

It is probable that 614,200 work-people 
are constantly engaged within the factories 
of the United Kingdom: of which number 
561,900 belong to England and Wales ; 
46,825 to Scotland; and 5,475 to Ireland.* 
Fully five-tenths of them are under twenty- 
one years of age, and three-tenths of these 
young persons are females. It must be 
remembered, however, that besides these 
614,200 inmates of factories, a vast popu- 
lation derives a livelihoed from the manu- 
factures of cotton, wool, flax, and silk, 
such as the hand-weavers, the calico-print- 
ers and dyers, the frame-work knitters, the 
lace-makers, Jace-runners, muslin-sewers, 
&c. &c. 

It appears from the Parliamentary Re- 
turns of 1831, that in Great Britain, out of 
a total population of 16,539,318 persons, 
there are of 
Agricultura! Laborers 

and Laboring Occu- 


piers, 1,055,982, and of 





Manufacturing Labor- 

ers, 404,317 

Whence there are 1000 agricultural to 
383 strictly manufacturing laborers. 
Persons employed in 

retail trade, or in 

handicraft, as mas- 


ters or workmen, 1,159,867 





Total adult persons em- 

ployed in arts and 

trades, 1,564,184 being 
about fifty per cent. more than those en- 
gaged in agriculture. 
The capitalists, bank- 

ers, professional and 

other educated men 


amout to 214,390 


* The above numbers for Scotiand and Treland are 
taken from Mr. Leonard Horner’s excellent Repoit 
as Factory Inspector; the number for England is 
computed on the recognized paTuM that it is twelve 
times greater fur the cotton trade than that of Scot- 
land. For the last official details see the Appendix. 
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Laborers non-agricul- 
tural to 

If we include in the 
agricultural depart- 
ment, the occupiers 
employing laborers, 
(few of whom, how- 
ever, work,) we shall 
have to add 

To the above number, 


618,712 


187,075 
1,055,057 





The total sum of Agri- 

culturists is 1,243,057, being 
only 80 per cent. of the adult males em- 
ployed in manufactures, arts, and trades. 


When we take into account the vastly 
greater proportion of young persons con- 
stantly occupied with factory labor, than 
of those occupied with agricultural labor, 
we shall then be led to conclude that at 
least double the amount of personal indus- 
try is engaged in the arts, manufactures, 
and trade, to what is engaged in agricul- 
ture. Considerably upwards of one-tenth 
of the population of this island is actually 
employed in manufactures ; and probably 
Jittle more than one-fifteenth in agriculture, 
This conclusion ougit to lead our legisla- 
tive landlords to treat the manufacturing 
interests with greater respect than they 
have usually been accustomed to do. If 
we consider, moreover, how much greater 
a mass of productive industry a male 
adult is equivalent to, in power-driven 
manufactures, than in agriculture, the bal- 
ance in favor of the former will be greatly 
enhanced, 


France, which has for upwards of a 
century and a half tried every scheme of 
public premium to become a great manu- 
facturing country, has a much less propor- 
tion than one employed in trade for two 
employed in agriculture. M. Chsrles Du- 
pin, indeed, has been led by his researches 
into the comparative industry of France 
and of the United Kingdom, to conclude 
that the agricultural produce of our coun- 
try amounted in value to 240 millions sterl- 
ing, and that of his own to 180 millions 
sterling, being the ratio of three to two; 
and that our manufacturing power is infe- 
rior to that of France in the proportion of 
sixty-three to seventy-two; or as seven to 
eight. ‘There can be no doubt that his 
agricultural estimate underrates France, 







































































4 Ure’s Philosophy 


as much as his manufacturing estimate 
underrates Great Britian. 

This Island is pre-eminent among civiliz- 
ed nations for the prodigious development 
of its factory wealth, and has been there- 
fore long viewed with a jealous admiration 
by foreign powers. ‘This very pre-emi- 
nence, however, has been contermplated in 
a very different light by many influential 
members uf our own community, and has 
been even denounced by them as the cer- 
tain origin of mnumerable evils to ‘he peo- 
ple, and of revolutionary convulsions to 
the state. If the affairs of the kingdom 
be wisely administered, I believe such alle- 
gations and fears will prove to be ground- 
less, and to proceed more from the envy of 
one ancient and powerful order of the com- 
monwealih, towards another suddenly 
grown into political importance than from 
the nature of things. 


In the recent discussions concerning our 
factories, no circumstance is so deserving 
of remark, as the gioss ignorance evinc 
ed by our leading legislators and econo- 
mists, gentlemen well informed in other 
respects, relative to the nature of those 
stupendous manufactures which have so 
long provided the rulers of the kingdom 
wiih ihe resources of war, anda great body 
of the people with comfortable subsistence ; 
which have. in fact, made this island the 
arbiter of many nations, and tie benefac- 
tor of the globe itself.* Till this isnor 
ance be dispelled, no sound legislation need 
be expected on man.facturing subjects. 
To effect this purpose is a_ principal, but 
not the sole ain of the present volume, for 
it is intended also to convey specific infor- 
mation to the classes direc!ly concerned in 
the manufactures, as well as general 
knowledge to the communi'y at large, and 
particularly to young persons about to 
u.ake the choice of a profession. 

The blessings which physico-mechanical 
science has bestowed on society, and the 
means it has still in store for ameliorating the 
lot of mankind, have been too lite dwelt up- 
on; while, on the other hand, it has been ac- 
cused of lending itself to the rich capitalists 
as an instrument for harassing the poor, and 





* Even the eminent statesman lately selected by his 
Sovereign to wield the destinies of this commercial 
empire—Sir Robert Peel, who drives his family con- 
sequeice fromthe coiton trade, s:ems to be but little 
conversant with its nature and cuonditivu.—See Dr. 
Carbutt’s observations on he subject, next page. 
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of exacting from the operative an accelerated 
rate of work. It has been said, for example, 
that the steam-engine now drives the power- 
looms with such velocity as to urge on their 
attendant weavers at tue same rapid pace ; 
but that the hand-weaver, not being subject- 
ed, to this restless agent, can throw his shut- 
tle and move his treddles at his convenience. 
There is, however, this difference in the two 
cases, that in the factory, every member of 
the loom is so adjusted, that the driving force 
leaves the attendant nearly nothing at all to 
do, certainly no muscular fatigue to sustain, 
while it procures for him good, unfailing wa- 
ges, besides a healthy workshop gratis : 
whereas the non-factory weaver, having eve- 
rything to execute by muscular exertion, 
finds the labor irksome, makes in conse- 
quence innumerable short pauses, separate- 
ly of little account, but great when added 
together ; earns therefore proportionably low 
wages, while he loses his health, by poor diet 
and the dampness of his hovel. Dr. Carbutt 
of Manchester says, “ With regard to Sir 
Robert Peel’s assertion a few evenings ago, 
that the hand-loom weavers are mostly small] 
farmers, notuing can be a greater mistake ; 
they live, or rather they just keep life togeth- 
er, in the most miserable manner, in the cel- 
lars and garrets of the town, working sixteen 
or eighteen hours for the merest pittance.”* 
The constant aim and effect of scientific 
improvement in manufactures are philanthro. 
pic, as tuey tend to relieve the workmen 
either from niceties of adjustment which ex- 
haust his mind and fatigue unis eyes, or from 
painful repetition of effort whic. distort or 
wear out his frame. At every step of each 
manufacturing process described in this vol- 
ume, the humanity of science will be maui- 
fest. New illustrations of this truth appear 
almost every day, of which a remarkable one 
has jnst come to my knowledge. In tue 
woollen-clotu trade tuere is a process between 
carding and spianing tue wool, called slubbing 
wuich couverts tue spongy roils, turned oif 
from the cards, into a continuous leagt. of 
fine porous cord. Now, thougn carding and 
spinning lie within tae domaia of automatic 
science, yet slubbing is a handicraft opera. 
tioa, depeading on tue skill of the slubber, 
and participating taerefore in ail ais irregular. 
ities. If he be a steady, temperate man, he 
will conduct his business regularly, without 
needing to harass his juvenile assistants, wio 





* Letter of 3rd of May, 1833, to Dr. Hawkins in his 
Medical Report, tactury Commissiun, p. 232. 
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join together the se ries of card rolls, and thus 
teed his maci line ; but if he be add.cted to 
liquor, and passionate, ‘ic has it in bis power 
to exercise a fearful des) otism over tue young 
pieceners, in v olation of the proprietors be- 
nevolent regulations. Tuis class of opera- 
tives, Wo, tiougi inmates of factories, are 
not, properly speaking, factory workers, be- 
ing independent of the moving power, have 
been tae principal source of tic 0. slo july so 

unsp: aringly c a ae tae cotton ar nd otuer fac. 
tories, ia waic; no such capri icioas pr actice 
or cruelties exist. Tae wool slubber, waen 
behind hand w.ta his work, after a visit to the 
beer-snop, resumes his task with violeace, 
and drives his machine at a speed beyond tie 
power of tae picceners to accompany ; and 
if he finds them deficient in tae least pont, 
he does not hesitate to lift up tae long wool. 
en rol from his siu! bbing-frame, calle: { a billy- 
roller, and beat them unmerciiully. | rejoice 
to find that science now promises to rescue 
this branch of the business fron handicraft 
caprice, and to place it, like the rest, under 
the safeguard of automatic mec hanism. ‘Tae 
details of tais recent inveation will be given 
in describing the woollen manuiacture. 


The processes that may be employed, to 
give to poruio: 1s of inert matter, precise 
movements resembliug those of organized 
beings, are int unerab.e us tiey consist of an 
indefinite aumber an | variety ofcords, pulleys, 
toothed-w.se> s, nails, sciews, levers, inclined- 
plaues as well as agenc es o, air, water, fire, 
light, &c., co: mbined in endless mo les to pro- 
duce a desired effect. Ingenuity has been 
long exercised on such combiuat.ons, chiefly 
for public amusemeut or mystification, without 
any ovject of utility. [a ancient times tue 
statue of Memzoa was celebrated for emit- 
ting harmonious sounds at sun-rise, and act- 
ed probably by concealed organ-pipes. ‘Tae 
flying pigeon of Arcuytas was more mani- 
festly an automatic mechanism, as it per- 
formed all the motions of an animal; and 
likewise tae Android of Albert tue Great, 
waica openel a door wuen any one knocked, 
and muttered certain sounds, as if speaking 
to tae visiter. ‘Tue brass heads, or co .ver- 
sible busts of Abbe Mical, were probably a 
simple acoustic experiment on tue transmis- 
siou of sounds throaga tubes, like tue Lavisi- 
ble Gurl. More recestly tue flate-player of 
Vaucanson has puzzled tue world. It pre- 
sented tie appearauce of a human figure of 
the ordinary size, seated on a piece of rock, 
supported on a pedestal four feet and a half 
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high. By the movements of its lips, fingers, 
aud toague, it mo lified the tones of a flute, 
and executed twelve different airs oa the ins 
Vaucanson constructed also a 
drummer, whic 1 played on a flute with a three 
holed mouth piece, no less taan twenty airs. 
Standing uprigiat on a pedestal, dressed like a 
dancing s! nepuerd, holding its flageolet in one 
hand, ar ind a rod in tue otner, it beat the drum 
at Oue time in single taps, and at another in 
a long roll, as accompaniments to the flageo- 
let tuue. ‘This automatoa seemed to be truly 
te animated leader of tne pleasures of a ball, 
sulful mm augmenting or diminishing the 
breathing sounds of its instrument, with 
ejual precision and taste. 

Te duck of the same celebrated mechan. 
ician, uot Oaly imitated the different move- 
Meats of this animal, drinking, gobbling, 
swallowing, &c., but also represented faith- 
fully tue structure of the internal viscera for 
tae digestion of the food. The play of every 
part uecessary to discharge these functions 
Was imitated to tue lite; for the duck drank, 
dabbied in tue water, stretched out its neck to 
take grain wen offered to it in the hand, 
drew back its head again to swallow it, 
doabdled tue quickness of the masticating 
movemefts in passing tae grain into the sto- 
mica, like the hving duck, which always 
swaliows its food very hastily. The grain 
was tuen ground in tue gizzard, as prepara- 
tory to digestion; and finally subjected to 
excrementiuous actions. lis wings, neck, 
head, and wuole trame, were imitated bone 
by boue, and arranged in their natural form 
aud ovdée. W nen once wound up, the duck 
Went through all its vital evolutions witout 
neediuig to be toucued. ‘Tuese maciines 
were purcuased by Professor Bayreuss, of 
‘Helimstadt. 

‘Lue cnaess-player of M. Maelzel, now un- 
derexaibitioa at Paris, and formerly shown in 
tuis country, has been often described. It 
imitates very remarkably a living being, en- 
dowed wita all tae resouces of intelligence, 
for executng tue combinations of prosound 
study. 

Ruisin’s automaton harpsichord was found 
to coutain an lufant periormer. 

Seif-acting inveations lke the preceding, 
however admurable as exercises of mecuanl- 
Cul sc.euce, do uotaing towards tie supply of 
tue puysical necessiiies of society. Man 
stands in daily waut of food, tuel, clothing, 
aud suelter ; and is bound to devote the pow- 
ers of body and mind, of nature and art, in 
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the first place to provide for himself and his 
dependents a sufficiency of these necessaries, 
without which there can be no comfort, nor 
leisure for the cultivation of the taste and in- 
tellect. To the production of food and do- 
mestic accommodation, not many automatic 
inventions have been applied, or seem to be 
extensively applicable ; though, for modity- 

ing them to the purposes of luxury, many cu- 
rious contrivances have been made. Ma. 
chines, more or less automatic, are embodied 
in the coal-mines of Great Britain; but such 
combinations have been mainly directed, in 
this as well as other countries, to the materi- 
als of clothing. These cliefly consist of 
flexible fibres of vegetable or animal origin, 
twisted into smooth, | tenacious threads, which 
are then woven into cloth by being decussa- 
ted ina loom. Of the animal kingdom, silk, 
wool, and hair, are the principal textile pro- 
ducts. ‘The vegetable tribes furnish cotton, 
flax, hemp, besides several other fibrous sub- 
stances of inferior importance. 

Wool, flax, hemp, and silk, have been very 
generally worked up among the nations of 
Europe, beth in ancient and modern times ; 
but cotton attire was, till sixty years ago, con- 
fined very much to Hindostan, and some oth- 
er districts of Asia. No textile filaments 
hewever are, by their facility of production 
as well as their structure, so well adapted as 
those of cotton to furnish articles of clothing, 
combining comfort with beauty and conven- 
ience in an eminent degree. Hence we can 
understand how cotton fabrics, in their end- 
less variety of textures and styles, plain, fig- 
ured, and colored, have within the short peri- 
od of one human life, grown into an enor- 


mous manufacture, have become an object of 


the first desire to mankind all over the globe, 
and of zealous industry to the most civilized 
states. This business has received its great 
automatic developement in England, though 
jt was cultivated to a considerable extent on 
handicraft principles in France a century ago 
and warmly encouraged by the government 
of that country, both as to ‘the erowth of the 
material and its conversion into cloth. The 
failure of the French however to establish a 
factory system prior to the English isa very 
remarkable fact, and proves clearly that me- 
chanicn! invention, for which the former na- 
tion have long been justly celebrated, is not 
of itself sufficient to found a successful man- 
ufacture. 

We have adverted to the mechanisms 
of Vaucanson. ‘This inventive artisan di- 
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rected his attention also to productive ma 
chines. He constructed one for winding silk 
as long ago as 1749; one for doubling 
and twisting it in 1751; a tapestry loom in 
1758 ; another for winding silk in 1770; a 
machine for laminating stufTs in 1757, and a 
plan of mounting silk millsin 1776. There 
can be no doubt as to the value of these in- 
ventions, as they were described with meri- 
ted eulogiums in the above named years by 
the Academy of Paris. In 1776 he publish. 
ed an account of the Indian mode of weaving 
fine muslins in the wet state, showing that 
his atteution had been turned likewise to the 
cotton trade. 


The term Factory, in technology, desig- 
nates the combined operation of many or- 
ders of work-people, adult and young, in 
tending with assiduous skill a system of 
productive inachines continuously impelled 
by acentral power. ‘This definition in- 
cludes such organizations as cotton-mills, 
flax-mills, silk- “ills, woolen-mills, and cer- 
tain engineering works; but it "excludes 
those in which the mechanisms do not 
form a connected series, nor are dependent 
on one prime mover. Of the latter class, 
examples occur in iron-works, dye-works, 
soap-works, brass-foundries, &c. Some au- 
thors, indeed have comprehended under the 
title ‘factory, all extensive establishments 
wherein a number of people co-operate to- 
wards a common purpose of art; and 
would therefore rank breweries, distilleries 
as well as tlhe workshops of carpenters, 
turners, coopers, &c. under the factory 
system But I conceive that this title, in 
its strictest sense, involvs the idea of a 
vast automaton, composed of various me- 
chanical and intellectual organs, acting in 
uninterrupted concert for the production of 
a common object, all of them being subor- 
dinated to a self regulated moving force. 
If the marshalling of human beings in 
systematic order for the execution of any 
technical enterprise were allowed to con- 
stitute a factory, this term might embrace 
every department of civil and military en- 
gineering ; a latitude of application quite 
inadmissable. 


In its precise acceptation, the factory 
system is of recent origin, and may claim 
England for its birth-place. The mills for 
throwing silk, or making organzine, which 
were mounted centuries ago in several of 
the Italian states, and furtively transfer- 
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red to this country by Sir Thomas Lombe 
in 1718, contained indeed certain elements 
of a factory, and probably suggested some 
hints of those grander and more complex 
combinations of self-acting machines, which 
were first embodied half a century later in 
our cotton manufacture by Richard Ark- 
wright, assisted by gentlemen of Derby, 
well acquainted with its celebrated silk 
establishment. But the spinning of an 
entangled flock of fibres into a smooth 
thread, which constitutes the main opera- 
tion with cotton, is in silk superfluous ; 
being already performed by the unering in- 
stinct of a worrn, which leaves to human 
art the simple task of doubling and twist- 
ing its regular filaments. ‘The apparatus 
requisite for this purpose is more elementa- 
ry, and calls for a few of those gradations 
of machinery which are needed in the 
carding, drawing, roving, and spinning 
processes of a cotton-mill. 

When the first water-frames for spinning 
cotton were erected at Cromford, in the ro- 
mantic valley of the Derwent, about sixty 
years ago, mankind were little aware of 
the mighty revolution which the new sys- 
tem of labor was destined by Providence 
to achieve, not only in the structure of 
British society, but in the fortunes of the 
world at large. Arkwright alone had the 
sagacity to discern, and the boldness to pre- 
dict in glowiug language, how vastly pro- 
ductive human industry would become, 
when no longer proportioned in its results 
to muscular effort, which is by its nature 
fitful and capricious, but when made to 
consist in the task of guiding the work of 
mechanical fingers and arms, regularly im- 
pelled with great velocity by some indefa- 
tigable physical power. What his judg- 
ment so Clearly led him to perceive, his en- 
ergy of will enabled him to realize with 
such rapidity and success, as would have 
done honor to the most influential individ- 
uals, but were truly wonderful in that ob- 
scure and indigent artisan. The main dif- 
ficulty did not, to my apprehension, lie so 
much in the invention of a proper self-act- 
ing mechanism for drawing out and twist- 
ing cotton into a continuous thread, as in 
the distribution of the different members of 
the apparatus into one co-operatire body, 
in impelling each organ with its appropri- 
ate delicacy and speed, and above all, in 
training human beings to renounce their de- 
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sultory habits of work, and to identify 
themselves with the unvarying regularity 
of the complex automaton. ‘To devise 
and administer a successful code of facto- 
ry discipline, suited to the necessities of 
factory diligence, was the Herculean en- 
terprise, the noble achievment of Ark- 
wright. Even at the present day, when 
tte system is perfectly organized, and its 
labor lightened to the utmost, it is found 
nearly impossible to convert persons past 
the age of puberty, whether drawn from 
rural or from handicraft occupations, into 
useful factory hands. After struggling 
for a while to conquer their listless or res- 
tive habits, they either renounce the em- 
ployment spontaneously, or are dismissed 
by the overlookers on account of inatten- 
tion. 

If the factory Briareus could have been 
created by mechanical genius alone, it 
should have come ino being thirty years 
sooner; for upwards of ninety years have 
now elapsed since John Wyatt of Bir- 
mingham, not only invented the series of 
fluted rollers, (the spinning fingers usually 
ascribed to Arkwright,) but obtained a pa- 
tent for the invention, and erected “a spin- 
ning engine without hands” in his native 
town. The details of this remarkable 
circumstance, recently snatched from ob- 
livion, will be given in our treatise on the 
cotton manufactures. Wyatt was a man 
of good education, in a respectable walk 
of life, much esteemed by his superiors, 
and therefore favorably placed, in a me- 
chanical point of view, for maturing his 
admirable scheme. But he was of a gen- 
tle and passive spirit, little qualified to 
cope with the hardships of a new manu- 
facturing enterprize. It required in fact, a 
man of Napoleon nerve and ambition, to 
subdue the refractory tempers of work- 
people accustomed to irregular paroxysms 
of dilligence, and to urge on his multifarious 
and intricate constructions in the face of 
prejudice, passidn, and envy. Such was 
Arkwright, who, suffering nothing to stay 
or turn aside his progress, arrived glori- 
ously at the goal, and has forever affixed 
his name to a great era in the annals of 
mankind, an era which has laid open un- 
bounded prospects of wealth and com- 
fort to the industrious, however much they 
may have been occasionally clouded by ig- 
norance and folly. 













































Prior to this period, mannfactures were 
everywhere feeble and fluctua ing in heir 
development; shooting toith luxuriantly tor 
a season, and again withering almost ty be 
roots, like annual plants ‘Their perenmal 
growth now began in Englend, aud attract- 
ed capital in copious streams to uri ae the 
rich domins of industry. When this new 
career commence, about the year 1770, 
the annual consumption of cotton in British 
manufactures was under four millions of 
poinds weight, and that of ihe whole of 
Christendom was probably not more than 
ten millions. Last year the consumption 
in Great Britain and Ireland was about two 
hundred and seventy millions of pounds, 
and that of Europe and the United States 
together four hundre! and eighty millions. 
This prodig:o 's increase ts, wihou doubt, 
al:nost entirely due to the factory sysiem 
founded and upreared by tae in‘repid native 
of Preston. If then ths system be not 
merely an inevitable step in the social pro- 
gression of the worid, but the one wuich 
gives a commanding station and influence 
to the people who most resolutely take it, 
it does not become any mean, far less a 
deniz~n of this favored land, to vilify the 
author of a berefaction, which, wisely ad- 
ministered, miy become the best temporal! 
gift of Providence to the poor, a bles-ing 
destined to mitigate, and in some measure 
to repeal, the primeval curse pronounced 
on the labor of man, ‘in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” Arkwright well 
deserves to live in honored remembrance 
among those ancient master-spiriis, who 
persuaded their roaming compartions to ex- 
change the precarious toils of the chase, 
for the settle comforts of agric:\lture. 

In my recent tour, continued during sev- 
eral months, through the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, | have seen ters of thousands of old, 
young, and middle-aged of both sexes, 
many of them too feeble to get their daily 
bread by any of the former modes of indus- 
try, earning abundant toed, raiien', and 
domestic accommodation, without perspir- 
ing at a single pore, screened meanwhile 
from the summer’s sun and the winter’s 
frost, in apartments more airy and salubri- 
ous than those of the metropolis, in which 
our legislative and fashionable ar.stocracies 
assemble. In those spacious halls the be- 
nignant power of steam summons around 
him his myriads of willing menials, and as- 
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signs to each the regulated task, substitu- 
tuig tur paintal muscular cffort on their pait, 
the evergies o. his own gigauulic aim, and 
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demand ia return ovly ateation aud dex- 
terity to correct such tithe averrations as 
casually occur in lis workmanship. ‘ibe 
gentle docility of this moviug torce qualiiies 
it for impelling tue tiny bobbin of the iace- 
machine with a precision and speed inuni- 
table by the most Jexterous hands, directed 
by the sharpest eyes.  Hlence, vader its 
atispices, and iu ovedience to Arkwr.ght's 
polity, maguiticent ediices, surpassing iar 
in onder, value, Useiu.ness, and mgenuity 
of construction, t.e boasted monuments of 
Asiatic, Egyptian, and Rou.an despotism, 
have, withia the short period uf filty years, 
risen up in tits kicgduin, to show to whit 
exien, Capital, mudvstry, and science may 
augm nt the resources of a sta.e, wiuie 
they meliorate the condition of its citizens, 
Suc is the factory system, replete with 
prodigies lu mechanics aud political econo- 
uwiy, Which promises, in its iu ure growth, 
to become the great minister of ci lization 
to the terraquevss glove, euabling this coun- 
try, as its heart, to dtifuse along with its 
c in.uerce, the lite-blood of science a d re- 
I gion to tiyriads of people still lying “in 
tue region aud shadow otf death.” 

Wuen Adams Simto wrote his immortal 
elements of economics, autoim uc macht- 
nery being hardly known, he was prop: rly 
led to regard the divisi n of labor as the 
grand princ:ple of inanu.acturing inprove- 
meut; and he showed, in the example of 
pin-making, how each tancicraftsinan, be- 
iug thereby enabled to per ect nm-elt’ by 
prvctice in one point, became a quicker and 
chiape’ workman. in each branch of 
Manuwecture he saw that some parts were, 
on that principle, of easy execution, like 
the cutting of pin wires into uniform lengths, 
and scine were comparativ ly difficult, like 
the formation and fixation of then heads ; 
and therefore he concluded that to each a 
workman of appropriate value and cost 
was naturally assigned, This appropiiation 
forms the very essence of the division of 
labor, and has been constantly made since 
the origin of. society. ‘The ploughman, 
with power ul hand a..d skillul eye, has been 
always hired at high wages to torm the fire 
row, and the ploughboy at low wages, to 
lead the team. But what was in Dr. 
Smith’s time a topic of useful illustration, 
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cannot now be used without risk of mislead- 
ing the public mind as to the right principle 
of manufacturing indu try. dn tact, the 
division, or rather adptation wf labor to the 
different talents of men, is little thought of 
in factory employment On the contrary, 
wherever a process requires peculiar dex- 
terity and steadiness of hand, it is with- 
drawn as soon as possible from the cunning 
worktnan, who is prone to irregularities of 
many kinds, and it is placed in charge of 
a peculiar mechanism, sv self-regulated, 

thata child may suiperintend it, Thus, 
to take an example fiom the spinning of 
cotton—the first operation in delicacy and 
importance, is that of laying the fibres 
truly parallel in the spongy slivers, and ihe 
next is that of drawing these out into slen- 
der spongy cords, called rovings, with the 
least possible twist; both being perfectly 
unifurin throughont their total length. ‘To 
execiite eilher of these proceszes tolerably 
by a hand-wheel, would require a degree 
of skill not ‘to be met with im one ariizan 
out of a hundred. But fine yarn could 
not be made in factury spinning excep’ by 
taking these step’, nor was it ever nade by 
machi inery till Ackwrisht’s sagaci y cou 
trived them. Moderately good. yam may 

be spun indeed on the hand-wheel with- 

out any drawings at all, and with even in- 
different rovings, because the thread, under 
the two-fold action of twisting and exten- 
sion, has a tendency to equalize itself. 

The principle of the fuciory system then 
is, to substiiute mechanical scrence for 
hand skill, and the partition of a process 
into its essential cons titwents, for the divi 
sion or graduation of labor among arti- 
zins. Onthe handicraft plan, labor more 
or less skilled, was usually the most ex- 
pensive element of production—materzam 
superabat opus; but on the automatic plan, 
skilled labor gets progressively superseded, 
and will, eventually, be replaced by mere 
overlookers of machines. 

By the infirmity of human nature it 
happens, that the more skilful the work- 
man, the more self-wille] and intractible he 
is apt to become, and, of course, the less fit 
@ component of a mechanical system, in 
which, by occasional] irregularities, he nay 
do great damage to the whole. The 
grand object therefore of the modern manu- 
facturer is, through the union of capital 
and science, to reduce the tack of his work- 
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people to the exercise of vigilance and 
dexterity, —faculties, when concentred to 
one process, speedily bro ght to perfection 
inthe young. Inthe infancy of mecanic- 
al engineering, a machine-factory display- 
ed the division of labor in manifold grada- 
tions—-the file, the drill, the lathe, having 
each its different workmen in the order of 
skill: but the dexterous hands of the filer and 
driller are now superseded by the planing, 
the key-groove cutting, and the drilling 
machiues ; and those of the iron and brass 
turners, by the self-acting slide-lathe. Mr. 
Anihony Strutt, who conducts the me- 
chanical department of the great cotton 
factories of Belper and Milford, has so 
thoroughly departed from the old “routine 
of the schools, that he will employ no 
min who has learned his craft by regular 
apprenticeship; but in contempt, as it 
were, of the division of labor principle, he 
sets a ploughboy to turn a sheft of per- 
haps seveial tons weight, and never bas 
reason to repent his preference, because he 
infuses into the turning apparatus a pre- 
cision of action, equal, if no: superior, to the 
skill of the most experienced j umeyman, 
An cimment mechanician in Manchester 
told me, thit he does not choose to inake 
any steam-engines at present, because wiih 
Lis existing ineans, he would need to resort 
to the old principle of the division of la- 
bor, so fruitful of jealousies and sirkes 
auong workmen; but he intends to prose- 
cute that branch of business whenever he 
has prepared suitable arrangeinen's on the 
equalization of labor, or atiomatic plan. 
Ou the gradustion system, a inan must 
serve an apprenticeship of many yeurs be- 
fore his hand and eye become skilled 
enough for certain mechanical feats; but 
on the system of decomposing a process 
in'o its cunstituen’s, and embodying each 
part in an automatic machine, a person of 
common care ani capicity my be entrust- 
ed with any of the said elementary parts 
after a sbort probation, and may be trans- 
ferred fron one to another, on any emer- 
gency, at the diseretion of the aster. 
Such tran-lations are utterly at variance 
with the ol practice of the division of la- 
bor, which fixed one man to shuping the 
head of a pin, and another to sharpening 
its point, with most irksome and spirit- 
wasting uniformity, for a whole life. 
It was indeed a subject of regret to ob- 
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serve how frequently the workman’s emi- 
nence, in any crafi, had to be purchased 
by the sacrifice of his healih and comfort. 
To one unvaried operation, which required 
unremitting dexterity and dilligence, his 
hand and eye were constantly on the strain, 
or if they were suffered to swerve from 
their task for a time, considerable loss en- 
sued, either to the employer, or the opera- 
tive, according as the work was done by 
the day or by the piece. But on the equal- 
ization plan of self-acting machines, the 
operative needs to call his ‘aculties only 
into agreeable exercise ; he is seldom har- 
assed with anxiety or fatigue, and may 
find many leisure moments for either 
amusement or meditation, without detri- 
ment to his master’s interest or his own. 
As his business consists in tending the 
work of a well regulated mechanism, he 
can learn it in a short period; and when 
he transfers his services from one machine 
to another, he varies his task, and enlarges 
his views, by thinking on those general 
combimations which result from his and 
his companions’ labors. Thus, that cramp- 
ing of the faculties, that narrowing of the 
mind, that stunting of the frame, which 
were ascribed, and not unjustly, by moral 
writers, to the division of labor, cannot, in 
common circumstances, occur under the 
equable distribution of industry. How su- 
perior in vigor and intelligence are the 
factory mechanics in Lancashire, where 
the latter system of labor prevails, to the 
handicraft artizans of London, who, to a 
great extent, continue slaves to the former ! 
The one set is familliar with almost every 
physico-n.echanical combination, while the 
other seldom knows anything beyond the 
pin-head sphere of his daily task. 


It is, in fact, the constant aim and ten- 
dency of every improvement in machinery 
to supersede human labor altogether, or to 
diminish its cost, by substituting the indus- 
try of women and children for that of men; 
or that of ordinary laborers, for trained ar- 
tizans. In most of the water-twist, or 
. threstle cotton mills, the spinning is entirely 
managed by females of sixteen years and 
upwards. The effect of substituting the 
self-acting mule for the common mule, is to 
discharge the greater part of the men spin- 
ners, and to retain adolescents and children. 
The proprietor of a factory near Stockport 
states, in evidence to the commissioners, 
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that by such substitution, he would save 
501. a week in wages, in consequence of 
dispensing with nearly forty male spinners, 
at about 25s. of wages each. This ten- 
dency to employ merely children with 
watchful eyes and nimble firgers, instead 
of journeymen of long experience, shows 
how the scholastic dogma of the division of 
labor into degrees of skill has been explo- 
ded by our enlightened manufacturers. 

They are, in truth, much better acquaint- 
ed with the general economy of the arts, 
and better qualified to analyse them into 
their real principles, than the recluse acade- 
mician can possibly be, who from a few 
obsolete data, traces out imaginary results, 
or conjures up difficulties seldom encoun- 
tered in practice. He may fancy, for ex- 
ample, that in a great establishment, where 
several hundred people are employed in 
producing fine goods, much time and ex- 
pense must be incurred in verifying the 
quality and quantity of the work done by 
each individual. But this verification forms 
an integral step in the train of operations, 
and therefore constitutes no appreciable 
part of the cost of the manufactured article. 
Thus, for example, the reeling of yarn into 
hanks measures its length; the weighing 
of a few miscellaneous hanks determines 
the grist of the whole ; and the taker-in of 
work rapidly ascertains its soundness.— 
For examining the quality of the very fine 
yarns used in lace-making, he is aided by 
machines which register rapidly the uni- 
formity of its cohesive strength, and the 
exact volume which one hundred yards of 
it occupy. The lace-maker again, on his 
part, verifies the grist of all the thread he 
purchases, in the necessary act of filling 
the circular grooves of his tiny bobbins, 
preparatory to their entering into his ma- 
chine. , 

The university man, pre-occupied with 
theoretical formule, of little practical bear- 
ing, is too apt to undervalue the science of 
the factory, though, with candor and pa- 
tience, he would find it replete with useful 
applications of the most beautiful dynamical 
and statical problems. In physics, too, he 
would there see many theorems bearing 
golden fruit, which had been long barren in 
college ground. The phenomena of heat, 
in particular, are investigated in their mul- 
tifarious relations to matter, solid, liquid, 
and aeriform. ‘he measure of tempera- 
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ture on every scale is fxmiliar to the manu- 
facturer, as well as the distribution of calo- 
ric, and its habitudes with diflerent bodies. 
The production of vapors ; the relation of 
their elastic force to their temperature ; the 
modes of using them as instruments of 
power, and sources of heat; their most 
effective condensation; their hygrometric 
agency ; may all be betier studied in a 
week’s residence in Lancashire, than in a 
session of any university in Europe. And 
as to exact mechanical science, no school 
can compete with a modern cotton-mill. 

When a certain elevation of temperature 
is made to give pliancy to the fibres of cot- 
ton or wool, the philosophical spinner sees 
the influence of caloric in imparting ductility 
and elasticity to bodies. The thermometer 
to indicate the temperature, and the hygro- 
meter the humidity of the air, give him an 
insight into the constitution of nature un- 
known to the bulk of mankind. Of the 
different dilatations of different solids by 
increments of temperature, he has daily ex- 
perience in the elongation of the immense 
systems of steam-pipes which heat his mill 
apartments, often extending three hundred 
feet ina straight line. On this scale, the 
amount of the expansion, and contraction, 
needs no micrometer to measure it, for it is 
visible to the eye, and.may be determined 
by a carpenter’s rule. 


When fire-proof factories of iron and 
brick were first built, the columns which 
supported the successive floors, being hol- 
low, were intended to admit steam, and to 
be the channels of communicating heat to 
the apartments. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the lengthening and shortening 
of a columnar range eighty or ninety feet 
high, by alternations of temperature, equal 
to 170° F., were so considerable, as to im- 
pair the stability of the most solid edifice, 
since metal changes its dimensions by heat 
with irresistible force. This project of 
frugality being therefore abandoned, hori- 
zontal, steam-pipes were suspended near 
the ceiling, by swinging rods of iron, which 
terminated at one end in a curved copper 
tube, for allowing the water of condensa- 
tion to escape, and possessed of such pli- 
ancy as to give free play to the expansion 
and contraction. Ingenious expedients 
have been proposed for causing the length- 
ening of the main pipes to regulate the ad- 
mission of steam into them, and to exclude 
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it as soon as the temperature of the range 
had reached the proper pitch. An inven- 
tion of this kind was made the subject of a 
patent many years ago, but it never came 
into general use, on account of certain 
irregularities in its performance. It was 
found very difficult so to adjust the lever 
mechanism of the valve, as to prevent its 
intercepting the flow of the steam whenever 
a certain portion of the long pipe was heat- 
ed, long before the steam had reached the 
remoter end. Hence its uniform distribu- 
tion was rendered precarious. Mill engi- 
neers have therefore satisfied them selves 
with insulating the steam-pipe rami ‘ications 
from the building, leaving the circulation of 
the steam to be tempered by an ordinary 
stop-cock. The instrument, for which I 
have obtained a patent, under the name of 
the heat-governor, or thermostat, would 
furnish the factory proprietors with a self- 
acting means of regulating the temperature 
of their apartments, and of promoting their 
ventilation. 
(To be Continued.): 





Syracuse, Dec. 12, 1836. 
To D. K. Minor, ano Geo. C. Scuaer- 

FER, 

GENTLEMEN :—I am now able to give 
you a good account of the Grist, or Flour- 
ing Mill, put up at Cato four Corners in 
Cayuga county. It is now in successful 
operation and works beyond our expecta- 
tions. 

You will recollect that we have put up 
an engine there with arms of twelve feet 
in diameter with the shaft placed perpen- 
dicular, receiving the steam at the lower 
end, which, when worked at 120 lbs. tothe 
square inch, will nearly raise the shaft, and 
arms from their bearing below, and there- 
fore work with very little friction. This 
engine makes about one thousand revolu- 
tions per minute, and the works are driven 
by cog wheels, instead of bands, as in the 
smaller engines, and we can give the stones 
any velocity we desire. 

This engine was designed to drive three 
yun of stones, and to use steam at 120 lbs. 
to the square inch, and to grind cne hun- 
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dred bushels of wheat to the cord of wood ; 
and these anticipations have been more than 
realized, as we have the three run in opera- 
tion, and grind eizht bushels per hour, 
to each run, with /ess than 60 lbs. of steam 
to the spuare inch; and usually not to ex- 
cede three-fourths of a cord of wood to the 
hundred bushels. Another run might be 
driven with great e:se. 

The apertures in the arm of this engine 
are each ;*°, of a square inch, but it is in- 
tended to reduce them one half at least, 
and use steam at 120 to 150 lbs. to the inch, 
when I have no doubt of being able to 
grind over 150 bushels of wheat with acord 
of maple wood. 

Since this mill was put into operation, 
two other companies have been formed to 
erect two other mills cn the same plan, for 
flouring. 

This experiment sustains my theory that 
the /ong arm is best, and | intend to make 
an engine with twenty feet arms, which, I 
have no doubt will work one hundred horse 
power. 

I have many interesting facts, and shall 
have others in a few days, in relation to the 
rotary engine in this mill, which I will 
coi: municate to you, and in time, I hope 
for the next number of the Mechasics Ma- 
gazine. Inthe mean time, 1 am 

truly yours. 
Wn. Avery. 





Screw Setrer.—This instrument was in- 
vented and patented by Mr. George Page, 
of Keene, New-Hampshire, and is found 
by all who have used it exceedingly con- 
venient. 

The idea of the “screw setter” was sug- 
gested by observing the delay arisii g from 
the use of the ordinary implemenis for in- 
serting screws, especially where it was ne- 
cessary to counter sink the head. To do 


which, in hard wood, three different tools are 
generally used,whereas with the “ Page’s pa- 





tent screw setter” it is all done with one tool, 
and in the same time that one oftae three of 
the ordinary kind can be used. 

Tae “ screw setter” has a point like a 
gimblet, to correspond with the thread, a 
second part like a serew augur for the bedy 
aud a reamer to counter siak for the head of 
the screw. 

Tuis little implement is of various sizes, 
and fitted into a brace, or bit stalk, like the 
common bit, and is used with the same fa- 
cility. One of its greatest recommenda. 
tions in our estimation, is that the screw will 
always fit the place it is designed to fill with. 
out being strained bya want of truth in the 
use of the different tools used in setting it. 

Wherever they have been exhibited they 
have been highly approved, and although 
never advertised, the demand is greater 
than they can supply. Tuey are manufac. 
tured by Page & Elwards, at Keene, New. 
Hampshire, and are sold at $3 per dozen, 
and of many sizes. 





From the Jourral of the Franklin Institute. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF TURN OUTS ON 
RAILROADS. BY'A.C. JONES, Engineer. 


GentTLemen,—At the present rapid rate 
of travelling on railroads, it is a desidera- 
tum (in point of safety,) to know that the 
sw.tches of the turn outs are in the line of 
the road, so tiat the train is not nevcessitat- 
ed to be much checked, in passing over 
then. ‘The best method for insuring the 
right position of the switches, is that used 
on some short roads, by having a man sta- 
tioned at them; but on long lines of road, 
where there are many turn outs, this is noi 
practised, owing to the expense attending 
it. As asubstitu’e, a ball is placed on the 
end of the lever used to shift the switches, 
to show their position. This, I believe, is 
the be-t plan in use ; that it is de‘ective is 
proved by the numerous accideats o-cur- 
ring on railroads by running off at the turn 
outs, it not being foreseen that the switches 
are wrong. Where the turn out is in, or 
at the end ofa curve, it is difficult to tell by 
the ball how the turn out stands, until you 
are so near as to make it impossible to stop 
in time, if it is not right. 
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The following arrangement will have a 
tende ‘cy to promote safety in this particular, 
and the additional expense will be but tri- 
fling. Instead of the ball, I propose hav- 
ing a board placed on the post, its face at 
right angles to the road, with hinges fasten- 
ed to one edge, and trom its face extends a 
snori lever, which is connecied to the lever 
that moves the turn out, so that when the 
switches are changed, the dial, or board, 
takes either the horizontal or vertical posi- 
tion. This will be shown more fu-ly by an 
inspection of the cuts. 
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On a curve or grade, this method would 
have the same advantages as on a straight 
part of the road, and it is evident, the fice 
or ed.e being pre-ented to the engineer, 
that he will be thereby enabled to judge how 
the turn out stands, ata vreater distance 
from it, than by the method in practice, and 
will cousequently admit of his stopping the 
train in time to prevent accidents. 

A. The post. B. The lever. 
necting rod. D. Diai. 

Respectfully, yours. 
A. C. Jongs. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 1836. 

This appears to be a good suggestion. 
A board, or disk, with a black circle in the 
centre, surrounded by a wroid white border. 
would be more conspicuous, and its posi- 
tion, in the way proposed, mo:e easily per- 
ceived than the ball now in use. In turn 
outs ‘hat are much used, it may be expedi- 
ent to keep a lamp burning during the night, 
to show the posi‘ion of the disk. It seems 
desirable, however, that every precaution 
should be taken 'o prevent the necessi y of 
stopping a locomotive train in order to ad- 
just the switches of aturn out. T. G. 














C. Con- 


Instruction in Austria, ets. 


From the A) nals of Educatiun. 
INSTRUCTION IN AUSTRIA. 


A recent work on the statistics of Aus 
tria, gives the following account of the 
state of instruction in this empire. There 
are 15,967 elementary schools, under the 
name of trivial (primary,) high, secondary, 
Normal and practical schouls. and 8,964 
schools of repetition. The whvle number 
of pupils is 1,993,522. ‘They are taught 
by 21,801 teachers and assistants, and 
10,252 catechists or religious instructors. 
They are under the superintendence and 
inspection of 14,011 clergymen, who are 
at the same time local schoo] directors.— 
And the whole is su; erintended by 845 dis- 
trict inspectors of schools. 

In the institutions for the deaf and dumb 
and blind in Vienna, Prague, Milan, Gratz, 
Lemberg, Lin z, and Brixen, there are 300 
pupils. ‘The polytechnic school in Vienna, 
is urder the direction of 35 teachers, and 
contains 747 students, of whom 265 attend 
the real or general practical school, 87 the 
commercial division, and 395 that which 
relates to the arts. The school of forests 
contains 66 pupils, under the care of a di- 
rector, and 4 teachers and assistants. 


GRATUITOUS SCHOOLS OF DRAWING FOR 
MECHANICS, 


' Two gratuitous schools of drawing have 
been es abli<hed hy an individual in Paris 
—M. Charles—for the instruction of me- 
chanics. One was formed before the revo- 
lution, and invo!ved its founder in suspicion 
as well as difficulty. For more than six 
years. however, he has devoted ali bis even- 
ings to this species of instruction, without 
any compensation. His cbject was, to 
enable mechanics to pursue their employ- 
ments with more rationality and success ; 
to exercise the eye and the hand, and to 
elevate their taste, and thus to raise them 
above the temptation to low vice und de- 
grading amusements. ‘The municipal coun- 
cil of Paris has, at length, assumed the ex- 
penses of these schools, and has directed 
the organization of similar establishments 
throughout the city. Ata public exhibi- 
tio:, more than six hundred pupils were 
present, and medals were presented, in the 
name of the king, to the most meritorious. 

[ ibid. ] 
HAVERFORD £CIIOOL. 


The Friends cf Pennsylvania have a 
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flourishing school at Haverford, in Dela- 
ware county, whose object is, in their own 
language, “to combine sound and liberal 
instruction in literature and science, with a 
religious care over the morals and man- 
ners ; thus affording to the youth of our 
society an opportunity of acquiring an edu- 
Cation equal in all respects to that which 
can be obtained at colleges, without expo- 
sure to those associations which are apt to 
lead them away from the simplicity of our 
religious profession.” 

Toe buildings of this institution—for 
chambers, school-room, families of the 
teachers, library, infirmary, &c.—are am- 
ple and commodious ; at least, compara- 
tively ; though we do not consider sleeping 
rooms, nine feet by five feet six inches, 
large enough, even when they are as well 
ventilated and neatly furnished as those of 
the Haverford school. 

“The course of instruction extends to 
four years, and embraces the Latin and 
Greek languages, ancient and English lit- 
erature, mental and moral philosophy, 
mathematics and natural philosophy.— 
There is also a preparatory department.— 
The students are under the direction of a 
superintendent, four teachers, a teacher of 
the introductory schoul, and an assistant 
superintendent. 

“‘ With this school is connected a valua- 
ble tract of nearly 200 acres, which is in 
the process of arrangement and cultivation, 
asa farm and garden. The library has 
commenced with about a thousand vo- 
lumnes ; a philosophical apparatus is pro- 
vided, and a collection of specimens in 
natural history and mineralogy is begun, 
in connection with a generel museum of 
curiosities.” —[ Ibid. | 





We commend the circular of M. Brong- 
niart, to the especial notice of all interest- 
ed in the plastic art. 

‘Lhe name of M. Brongniart, will be a 
guarantee for the proper use of any infor- 
ration that nay be transmitted to him. 


From Silliman’s Journal. 

M. ALEXANDEE BRONGNIART’S NEW WORK 
ON TilL HISTORY OF THE ART OF POT- 
TORY AND OF VITRIFICATION. 

Museum to illustrate this subject. 
Jira wetter to the ed.tor, dated March 





8th, 13836, M. Brongniart remarks: “I am 
much occupied with a work upon the his- 
tory of the plastic art, or the art of potte- 
ry ; and the requests which I take the lib- 
erty to annex, have for their object the 
enriching of a grand and instructive col- 
lection which I have formed at Sevres, of 
every thing relative to the art of pottery, 
and consequently to the perfection of the 
work which I have undertaken, and of 
which I have published the plan in an ex- 
tract from the article Pottery, in the Dic- 
tionary of ‘Technology published at Paris. 
It forms the half of a volume, in which I 
have endeavored to present the principles 
of the artin a manner at once practical, 
philosophical and elementary. I am this 
year about taking a journey to England 
and to Germany, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information and specimens for this 
work and for the collection at Sevres. 

As this undertaking of M. Brongniart 
is important and interesting to science, to 
history, and to the highly useful and beau- 
tiful art of pottery, we publish a transla- 
tion of the expose entire, and strongly re- 
commend it to the attention of all those 
who, in this country, have it in their pow. 
er to promote the object in view. It is 
quite superfluous to add, that M. Brong- 
niart’s character furnishes every security 
for the able and faithful pe:formance of the 
duty which he has undertaken.—Ed. 


Sevres, March 8th, 1836. 


ROYAL MANUFACTORY OF PORCELAIN, AND 
FOR PAINTING ON GLaAss. U. STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


Instructions as to the manner of co-op- 
erating towards the completion of the col- 
lection relative to the arts, connected with 
the manufacture of porcelain and with 
vitrification, founded at the Royal Manu- 
factory at Sevres near Paris. 

1. What kinds of pottery are used by 
the different classes of inhabitants of the 
country ; the agriculturists, the mechanics, 
citizens and merchants, poor and rich ? 

Is the pottery of native or foreign manu- 
facture ? 

If foreign, from what country does it 
come, and in what way ? 

If of native manufacture, where is it 
made ? 

II. As to the native pottery, (and un- 
der this name we include all varieties, 
from the most common to porcelain,) it is 
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desired to collect and procure specimens of 
every sort. Common pottery, both with 
and without glazing. Delftware common 
and Delftware fine. Pottery of brown 
free stone ; crucibles. Varieties of porce- 
lain. Bricks, both common and _ those 
manufactured by particular processes. 

Plate species.—Plates, oval dishes. 

Hollow ware.—Cups, salad dishes, tea 
and coffee cups. 

Round pots, hollow moulded.—Oval and 
square pieces, saucers, boxes, &c 

The largest piece of each sort that is 
made. 

The name given in the country to each 
piece. 

The price of each piece upon the spot. 

Whether there is exportation, and to 
what place. 

IIL. Fasrication. 

1. Primary materials—for the mass or 
paste. Clays. Marls or plastic earths 
which may be substituted for them. Sands. 
Rocks or stones. Limestone. 

For the glaze or enamel.—If stony mate- 
rials—-feldspar-stones. 

If metalic matters—Metals, their oxides, 
and metalic glass. 

Exact localities from which these ma- 
terials are drawn. 

2. Modelling.--Moulds of plaster, of 
terra cotta or other materials of whatever 
kind. 

The lathe and other 
fabrication. 

Sketches, with exact dimensions of these 
instruments, if it is supposed that they 
differ froin those used in Europe. 

3. Baking —Form of the ovens sketch- 
ed, with the dimensions. 

*Combustibles used, indicating them in 
the clearest manner possible. 

[V. Information peculiar to the coun- 
try. 

1. To designate the principal mannfac- 
tures of pottery, glass and porcelain in 
your vicinity. 

2. Whether there is in North America, 
ancient pottery; that is to say, pottery 
fabricated in remote ages, and which has 
not been made for a longtime. This pot- 
tery is found in general in alluvial suil, in 
the ruins of towns, and perhaps, as in 
some parts of Itaiy, and of South America, 


instruments for 





*The requests for information and for specimens, 
apply equally to glass manufactures and their produc- 
tions. 
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and of the oriental countries of the ancient 
world, in the graves or tumuli. In Eu- 
rope, these things have often been admitted 
into museums as Monuments of alitiquity, 
but almost never as in relation to the art 
of pottery and its history. It is in this 
latter point of view that I regard them, 
and thatI have collected a great number 
of the ancient pieces of pottery in the mu- 
seum at Sevres. 

To endeavor to collect some pieces of 
this antique pottery, and to indicate exact- 
ly the place and the circumstances in which 
they have been found, and to endeavor to 
decide whether it had anciently any celeb- 
rity, always however mistrusting the de- 
ception of the sellers. 

3. Wheiher there is knowledge from 
traditions, inscriptions, &c, that the na- 
tives (aborigines) of North America have 
ever fabricated or known glass. 


General instructions in relation to the pur- 
chase, packing and forwarding of the objects 
collected, 

The expenses which may be incurred in 
procuring the specimens and the informa- 
tion, will be reimbursed by the adminis- 
tration of the Royal Manufactory of Por- 
celain, upon the statement sent to the per- 
son who shall be designated to receive the 
amount 

It isexpected that these expenses will 
not rise to a great amount: it is requested, 
in any event, that they may not exceed, 
in any one year, the sum granted, i. e. 200 
frances for 1836, ($40) ; 200 for 1837; at 
least without a previous understanding 
with the administrator of the Royal Manu- 
factory at Sevres. 

It will be necessary to pack the pieces 
with great care, and to consign them toa 
merchant in one of the ports of France, to 
be forwarded by way of slow transporta- 
tion to the administrator of the Royal 
Manufacture of Porcelain ; forwarding also 
the expenses of transportation. 

It will be necessery that the correspon- 
dent at the seaport should write a letter of 
advice to the administrator of the Royal 
Manufactory at Sevres near Paris, before 
the forwarding—that the latter may obtain 
from the director general of the customs, 
that the box may arrive under seal, sous 
plomb, and that it may not be opened at 
Paris : this is very important, to the end 
that there may be no derangement of 








16 Glass Beads.—Important to Blacksmiths. 


labels, nor any breakage. [It is equatly 
important that the tickets which may in- 
dicate the places where the pieces were 
made, or those from which they come, 
should not be separated and mixed during 
the unpacking. Ii is desired therefore that 
they may be fastened either with glue, or 
with good wafers, or with twine. 

Lastly, it is very desirable that there 
should be atiached to the case a separate 
box, either of lead or of tin, or that there 
should be sent separately, notes, previous- 
ly made, of the objects collected and ‘for- 
warded ; taking care that a correspondence 
be established between the objects and the 
noies, by means of numbers, which shall 
follow each oiher, or by numbering the 


series. 
ALEXANDRE BRONGNIART. 





Giass Beaps.—Few persons, probably, 
are aware of the amount of trade carried on 
in this apparently insignificant article. We 
are told, that from Veniee, which contains 
the principal maaufictory, wrole ship lo ids 
are annually sent to different quarters. The 
principal customers for t!.em are the various 
savage tribes in our own continent. in New- 
Holland, the Pacific Islands, &c. Tuis 
branch of the glass manufacture still re- 
mains to the Venitians, nearly tie sole relic 
of their once boasted superiority in every 
departmant of the art. No other nation 
can rival her either in regard to variety and 
beauty of color, or cheapness of pioduc- 
tion. 


The glass-houses are erected on the is- 
land of Murane, about half a league from the 
city. Tue alkalis employed are soda and j ot- 
ash the the sand is found in abundance on tue 
neighboring coast. ‘The coloring matters are 
obtained from the mineral kingdom, and so 
varied, that ti.e beads present more than two 
hundred different shades. Wiuile the metal 
is in fusion, tue workman dips ito it an iron 
tube, five feet long, and withdraws a certain 
portion of the adhesive mass. A hole, cor- 
responding to that of the tube, is then made 
through it. Two workmen have such a 
tube thus prepared, join them toget.er by the 
ends, and tien separate as rapidly as 
possible, stretching the paste between 
them. A tubeis tnus formed, varying in 
length and fineness, according to the dis- 
tance which can be attained before the glass 


cools. In some instances the tube reaches 
o.e hundred feet in length, and becomes 
like the finest uair. Tuey are divided in pie- 
ces of two {cet in length and then submitted 
to the bead maker, wl.o with a sort of hatchet, 
cuts them into fragments of a length equal 
to their diameter. ‘Tiese fall into a box of 
powdered charcoal and clay, which gets into 
the beads, and prevents their filling up when 
subjected a second time to the action of the 
fire. Thus cut and mixed with a certain 
quantity of this dust, they are put into an 
iron cylinder, sealed hermetrically, and by 
means of a handle are turned over the fire 
until the vessel acquires red heat. The 
beads are then sufficiently softened to lose 
their asperities and become smooth by 
friction, and when taken out, it remains only 
to wash and sort them which last operation 
is effected by a series of seives of different 
degrees of fineness. ‘They are tiien given to 
women, who thread them in rows of six or 
seven inches long, and such is the rapidity 
with which this is practised, that the work 
can be procured it the rate of a little more 
thanone cent for 120 rows. T.uis quant.ty 
sells at from four to ten cents. 





IMPORTANT TO BLACKSMITHS. 


A correspodent inf rms us of a very use- 
f 1 discovery he has made in burning wood 
eval, aud reque-ts that we make it public. 
The impr..vement consists in the use of 
ground bark in the place of dirt, as a cover- 
ing for the ki'n. Our correspondent who 
is a practical blacksmith, in communicating 
the result of his experiment, says: “I 
covered with the old bark that had been 
used in tanning. I used leaves from the 
woods before the bark. the same as I would 
for covering with drt: both leaves and 
bark shoull be made thoroughly wet. The 
advanta es of this plan are: the kilo, if 
well set end well covered, will burn much 
sooner, will never ‘break out,’ leave fewer 
brands, and consequently turn out a larger 
quantity of coal. The coul is heavier, 
more thoroughly burnt, and entircly free 
from dirt. 


So much impressed am I with the advan- 
tages of this method, that I would haul 
bark @ distance of five miles rather than 
use dirt.” [Truth Teller. ] 
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M‘Gauley’s Locomotion by Galvanism. 


M'GAULEY’S LOCOMOTION BY GALVANISM. 


The announcement by the Rev. Mr. 
M’Gauley at the meeting of the British 
Association at Dublin last year, that he 
had invented a method of applying gal- 
vanism as a motive-power, has excited 
considerable interest in the mechanical 
world. ‘The whole scheme has, however, 
come to nothing, as will be seen by the 
following statement of the proceedings 
upon the subject, which we extract from 
the Atheneum’s report of the second day’s 
(Tuesday, August 23d) proceedings of 
the Association at Bristol :— 

The Rev. J. W. M’Gauley read “A 
series of Experiments in Eleciro-Magnet- 
ism, with reference to its application as a 
Moving Power.” 

Previously to the detail of the experi- 
ments on this subject, he thought it might 
be interesting to the Section to relate what 
he had done since the last meeting of the 
Association, in the application of electre- 
magnetisin to machinery. He had inten- 
ded, originally. to have exhibited the im- 
provements, but should content himself, for 
the present, with the detaz/, rather than the 
exhibition. He was obliged to confess, 
that he was the less anxious prematurely 
to publish results, since he found that the 
working model of last year, given to the 
Section, uadoubtedly with the intention of 
its future improvement, or the pursuance 
of experiments by other members, had 
led, on several occasions, to the produc- 
tion of papers, and the exhibition of mo- 
dels, by those from whom it might not be 
expected—with a pretension to originality, 
but with no change in the principle, and 
almost none in the details. 

The working model exhibited to the 
Sections at the last Meeting of the Agsso- 
ciation must be acknowledged as a_ proof, 
to some extent, at least, of the applicabili- 
ty and the manageableness of electro-mag- 
netism as a moving power ; but the ques- 
tion then remaining, was, whether or not 
it was likely to be applied to useful purpo- 
ses ; for this, several things remained un- 
done. 

Powerful magnets were to be construct- 
ed. The ordinary formation of electro- 
magnets furnishes us, at best, with an ap- 
paratus clumsy in the extreme, and, as 
we shall see, of every limited power. 
This arises from the very nature of an 
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electro-magnet ; for the lifting power may 
be very great, although the attracting pow- 
er ata small distance may be very trifling. 
There must be a limit, also, to the size of 
these magnets, for, if the mass of iron be 
too great for the helix, it is not saturated 
with magnetism, and the helix cannot be 
unlimited, as, beyond a certain distance 
from the iron, its action is nothing,—in 
some cases, perhaps, as we shall see, even 
injurious. The effective distance of the 
helix from the iron cannot be great, since 
its action, probably, decreases in the in- 
verse proportion of the square of that dis- 
tance. ‘This difficulty cannot be obviated, 
as some have imagined, by causing the 
electrical currents to circulate through the 
mass of iron, uniting together a number 
of coiled bars. ‘This would present an ar- 
rangement probably similar to a perma. 
nent magnet, the masses of iron acting on 
each other by induction, the reversion of 
the poles would be very slow, or altogeth- 
er impossible. The action of the magnets, 
rather than their masses, must be united ; 
but in this new difficulties occur. Their 
action must be simultaneous, or the ma- 
chinery will be broken, or ineffective ; the 
time afier reversion, and during which a 
bar can be thrown off a magnet, is ex- 
tremely short—hence one reason why it is 
difficult to unite the action of several mag- 
nets. But let us suppose that we have 
obtained a simultaneous reversion of the 
poles and throwing off of the bars—a 
thing totally impossible, he conceived, from 
the number and complication of circum. 
stances by which it is influenced—how 
shall this action be applied to machinery ? 
If the fly-wheel of a stearn-engine, from 
the shutting off of the steam, be not un- 
pelled by the engine while it continues in 
motion, it drags the piston, uninjured, 
through the cylinder ; but suppose sonme- 
thing to retain the piston in one position, 
without stopping the wheel, the effect 
were highly injuricus ; this is exactly what 
musi frequently happen in electro-magnet- 
ism. It is impossible to reverse the poles 
even of one magnet, in such a manner 
that the position of the bars shall always 
correspond with the position of the crank 
and fiy-wheel. 

Let M M’ be two magnets, M M’ be the 
space through which B, the bar, travels 
in causing half the revolutions of the 
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crank C’ X, while B is moving, so that its 
extremity shall be at P’; then C’ X chall 
lave become C’ X” while it is going to 
P”, C’ X’ shall become C’ X””, but if when 
the crank C’ X is in the position of C’ X””, 
one of the dead points, the bar is not rea- 
dy to leave M’; or, inother words, if the 
magnet which holds it be not ready at 
once to send it off--a thing very probable ; 
the fly-wheel continues to revolve by its 
own inertia, and the machinery is broken, 
or the bar is torn from the magnet, which 
often has a curtous and perplexing effect 
on the reversion of the poles. 

A better reversing apparatus was to be 
obtained. The one of last year, though 
perfectly successful, required the agency 
of mercury, which, for many reasons, is 
objectionable ; it becomes oxidated, then 
contact is imperfect, and the level in the 
cups, which is of the last importance, is 
is destroyed : it is liable to a thousand ac- 
cidents, not to speak of its destroying the 
wires of the apparatus itself. 

Again, the form of the apparatus, wheth- 
er mercury be used or not, must be chang- 
ed, and the principle of the one now. ex- 
hibited to the Section adopted, since the 
apparatus, which will reverse the poles of 
one magnet, will not with speed or cer- 
tainty reverse the poles of two or more, 
when worked by the engine itself. The 
apparatus shown to the Section had been 
used with great success in the reverson of 
the poles of four powerful magnets. 

The attachment of the reversing ap- 
paratus to the machine becomes difficult, 
when more than one magnet is used, for 
reasons with which he would not then oc- 
cupy the Section. He believed he might 
mention, that he possessed an engine of 
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considerable power, in which these dif_fi- 
culties were overcome. 

‘I'he experiments he should detail to the 
Section were numerous and complicated ; 
he had taken every means to secure their 
aecuracy ; some of them appear anoma- 
Jous,b ut were undoubtedly modified by cir- 
cumstances, many of which are so ob- 
scure, that he has not been able yet to 
detect them. He remarked, that it was 
obviously important to make experiments 
in considerable number, and on a large 
scale, since the former secures a greater 
accuracy, the latter the notice of results 
which, from their minuteness, might oth- 
erwise escape observation. His inquiries 
resolved themselves into two points—the 
nature of naagnetism—the best means of 
producing it. ‘The means of overcoming 
the difficulty arising from the necessarily 
limited size of the iron and the helix, he 
might probably treat at a future period. 

[ Mr. M ‘Gauley then entered into a de- 
tail of his experiments. ] 

Mr. M ‘Gauley thought it would be un- 
becoming in him to suggest any thing to 
the British Association ; but he believed 
nothing would be more conducive to the 
interests of science, than that the Associa- 
tion should cause to be instituted a series 
of experiments on the galvanic battery 
and its charge, which would set all ques- 
tions on the matter at rest for ever. Be- 
fore he left this part of the subject, he 
thought it well to recall the attention of 
the Section to the nature of the power ob- 
tained by electro-magnetism. In steam, 
one great cause of the varying power of 
the engine arises from the varying lever- 
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age of the crank. Let B and B’ be posi- 
tions of the extremity of the piston-rod, 
C’ R and C’ R’ corresponding positions of 
the crank, the leverage of the crank is 
measured by the perpendicular C’ P and 
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C’ p’ 
But in electro-magnetism, the force at B, 
Say the bar traversing between the mag- 


It varies as that perpendicular. 


nets, is always varying. He would not 
then enter into some curious results ob- 
tained by calculation on this matter. 

He had been anxious to satisfy himself, 
by his own experiment, of the truth of the 
law of magnetic attraction being in the 
proportion of the inverse square of the dis- 
tance, but abandoned the inquiry for the 
present, when he found that a magnet, 
with a seemingly appropriate bar, would 
lift at one-sixteenth of an inch only, five 
pounds; though with a different bay it 
lifted the same weight at twelve times the 
distance ; and that the greater the distance 
through which powerful attraction might 
be exerted, the less the lifting power ap- 
peared. 

In examining the identity of electricities 
derived from different sources, it seemed to 
Mr. M’Gauley that we sometimes forget 
that electricity may be modified both as to 
quantity and intensity ; and that if either 
be changed, or both, we cannot expect the 
same results. ‘To test, therefore, the identi- 
ty of any agent with electricity, we must 
not use those means which are the mea- 
sure of, or dependent on, either quantity or 
intensity ; for if in such experiments the 
electrometer or galvanometer be not effect- 
ed, we only arrive at a negative conclusion 
—that if the agent under consideration be 
electricity, it differs from the ordinary elec- 
tricity in quantity, intensity, or both. For 
though we never had been able with gal- 
vanism to cause the leaves of the electro- 
meter to diverge, or with machine electrici- 
ty to deflect the galvanometer, or with elec- 
tricity to produce magnetism, or with mag- 
netism, electricity, with electricity to pro- 
duce heat, with heat, electricity,—their 
non-identity would by no means follow.— 
To exaimine with ease and certainty the 
identity of any thing with electricity, we 
must find some property of electricity, 
which is not modified by, nor dependent on, 
quantity or intensity. We know, and chem- 
istry furnishes us with one proof, that the 
elements of things may be the same as to 
quantity and to the intensity of routual ac- 
tion ; and yet may be productive of vastly 
different effects. Thus we know, that from 
two equal volumes of carbon and hydrogen, 
may be formed at least three very different 
substances, 
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The following facts seem to afford addi- 
tional evidence of the perfect identity of 
electrcity and magnetism ; and that mag- 
netism does not require, nor suppose, the cir- 
culation of electrical currents. 

Ist. A shock and spark are obtained by 
means of an electro-magnet only after bat- 
tery communication is broken ; for no mat- 
ter how long this communication is main- 
tained, neither shock nor spark shall be 
perceived. 2ndly. The shock and spark 
are not the effects of the battery ; for to 
obtain a shock—(this shock he had not 
seen remarked by any experimentalist)—it 
is not necessary to form a part of the com- 
munication between the copper and zine, 
but merely between the extremities of the 
helix, or between either extremity of the 
helix andthe copper or zinc of the battery. 
3rdly. The shock and spark do not arise 
from the magnetism of the bar included in 
the helix, since the more perfectly the bar 
is de-magnetised in breaking contact the 
betier. Besides, it is curious that a pow- 
erful shock and brilliant spark may be ob- 
tained without any iron, and from a heap of 
wire thrown without any heliacal arrange- 
ment. This, Mr. M’Gauley remarked, 
would Icad to a very simple and effective 
electrical apparatus, one easily managed, 
and always ready for use ; the length and 
number of the coils, with a given calorime- 
ter, has an effect on the shock and spark. 
Mr. M’Gauley exhibited to the Section wire 
coiled with the greatest accuracy, by a ma- 
chine he had constructed, which was capa- 
ble of covering any wire, manufacturing 
piano forte strings, &c.,in any length, with- 
out any care on the part of the operator, to 
the enormous extent, if necessary, of 7000 
feet per hour. The wire which is exhibited 
as several in the Section knew, was not 
more perfectly manufactured than the many 

thousand feet he had covered lately. He 
thougkt the shock and spark might arise in 
jhis way : a current of electricity passes 
through the wire from copper to zinc ; its 
inductive action on the wire ceases sudden- 
ly, by the confact with the battery being in- 
terrupted ; the disturbed equilibrium of the 
wire is suddenly restored. The electricity 
of the battery seems, in passing through 
the helix, to acquire an augmented intensi- 
ty ; but from these facts it is evidently not 
so. 4thly. The spark and shock appear to 
demonstrate that currents do not circulate 
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around the magnet. If they do, as is evi- 
dent, they are capable, as we know from 
secondary currents, of producing a spark 
and shock. The helix, of itself, is capable 
of these effects ; let the helix and the mag- 
net act conjointly ; these effects ought to 
be doubled ; the contrary is the fact ; they 
may be annihilated, and they ought, for the 
magnet, by its electrical action, retains the 
helix in a state of excitation. The univer- 
sa]—at least in other cases—law of electri- 
eal induction, if applied to magnetic pheno- 
mena, easily explains them. He did not 
think it by any means certain, that electrical 
action consists in the transmission of a 
fluid, and not the mere arrangement of par- 
ticles: this idea seemed opposed by an ex- 
periment he made some time ago. He ne- 
ver could believe that the action of the gal- 
vyanic battery consisted in the passage of 
electricity through the fluid from zinc to 
copper, and along the connecting wire from 
copper to zine ; ‘he thought that the repul- 
sion which sent the electricity through the 
fluid—an imperfect conductor—oucht to 
prevent its return along the wire. He con- 
structed a small box of wood, being a cube 
internally of three inches, divided it into 
twelve waterproof cells by well-cemented 
glass plates ; placed in the cells six cop- 
per and six zinc plates, one in each, in the 
usual galvanic order ; filled the cells witha 
charge of 1 in 50 sulphuric acid, 1 in 100 
nitric acid and water, and connected the 
extreme plates with a delicate galvanome- 
ter, but no effect was produced, except 
when the copper and zinc were in the same 
cell, or the cells were in conducting com- 
munication ; but he did not deem this ex- 
periment conclusive against his idea, since, 
although induction might occur from parti- 
cle to particle, through an imperfectly con- 
ducting fluid, it by no means fellows this 
inductive influence should take place through 
the particles of glass, since the very insula- 
ting power of glass, or other substances, 
may arise from “the incapacity of their par; 
ticles for electrical arrangement, 


If it be true, that electrical effect is the 
arrangement, and not the transmission, of 
particles, he thought we might easily under- 
stand the agitation of the muscles of a frog, 
caused in breaking contact with a galvanic 
battery, even of a single circle ; the danger- 
ous effects to those in the neighborhood of 
the discharge of lightning from cloud to 
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cloud ; and the spark and shock obtained 
from a quantity of wire—all of which pro- 
bably arise from the same cause, and are 
the consequence of the same universal law. 

Professor Ritchie rose to remark, that 
without intending to convey the least cen- 
sure on the gentleman, he could not but ob- 
serve, that he had been so entirely occupied 
with his own researches as not to have at- 
tended to any thing done by others, for there 
was really nothing new in this paper—and 
he gave examples. 

Professor Stevelly, remarked, that if the 
only objection to it were the crank and 
magnetic pendulum not working together, 
in a large machine that could be at once re- 
medied, by what was well known in practi- 
cal mechanics, a slipping coupling, as, when 
the steam-engines and water-wheels were 
dema to work together, was generally done, 
oras in the winding part of the common 
clock. The great objection was the small 
distance through which the power worked, 
one-sixteenth of an inch; thus, even if a 
magnet could be produced that would lift 
1,000 Ibs., would still render the numerical 
value of the horse-power almost evanescent 
compared with the steam-engine. 





We cannot forbear copying the follow- 
ing sound remarks from the Philadelphia 
Commercial Herald. Quackery is so com- 
mon now a days, and in other branches of 
science than that of medicine. And that a 
very slight change of them will render the 
application universal. 


A WORD FOR THE FACULTY. 

We have already mentioned the mighty 
discovery of vaccination, as one signal in- 
stance of the benefit conferred upon man- 
kind by the scientific researches of regu- 
lar physicians. We could fill a volume 
in mentioning others. The wonderful 
discoveries in chemistry within the last 
fifiy years, nearly all of which have been 
made by members of the faculty, and by 
which the practice of medicine has under- 
gone many important changes, afford an- 
other mighty proof of the value of these 
scientific researches so much contemned 
be the ignorant. Not one of these discov- 


eries could have been made by a quack ; 
and for the simple reason that a quack 
never gencralizes, or reason by induction, 
His practice consists merely in the appli, 
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Natural History of Missouri Earthquake. 


cation of supposed specifics. He makes 
a certain apvlication in any one disease, 
because he supposes or leads the patient 
to suppose that the thing applied posses- 
ses some secret virtue, some mysterious 
power over the disease in question. But 
if sincere in this belief, he knows not in 
what this power consists ; for not under- 
standing the principles on which the hu- 
man system 1s constructed and acts, or the 
construction and action of his remedy, he 
knows not how one can reach or effect the 
other. Hence he can draw no conclusion 
from one case to apply to another. He 
has no THEORY, no set cf general ideas or 
principles upon any disease. His whole 
practice consists of a collection of detach- 
ml unconnected facts, of partial experien- 
from no general conclusion can be 
rds and which consequently furnish no 
guides in new cases. For oemret  . 
well informed physician would administer 
bark or other pow erful stimulant in an in- 
ae! fever; but only in a_ particular 
stage of 1 The time chosen would be 
before the access of its cold stage ; because 
according to his philosophical reasoning 
upon general principles, the cold stage 
arises from deficiency of action, and the 
hot stage is a consequence of it, or a re- 
turn of the tide after its ebb. Hence if 
the action of the system can be roused 
before the cold stage, that stage will be 
prevented, and its consequencealso. The 
quack, ignorant of the principle that ac- 
tion and reaction are equal in physiology 
as well as mechanics, that excessive ac- 
tion is always followed by proportionate 
relaxation, and in niany cases that undue 
relaxation is succeeded by undue action, 
will imitate the recular physician in pre- 
scribing bark in an intermittent form, but 
without regard to the time of application. 
That bark is good in fevers is all he knows. 
His general know ledge is not sufficient to 
tell him how or w hen it is rood, and he 
may therefore give it at the wrong period, 
He may administer it during the hot stage. 
and thus aid the disease in exhausting 
the energies of the system. He may 
give it during the healthy interval, imme- 
diately after the hot stage has subsided, 
and thus produce an undue excitement, to 
be followed by a proportionate relaxation 
at the very access of the cold stage. In 
either case, the system is reduced at the 
period of the cold stage, when excitement 
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is most needed, and thus the disease is ag- 
gravated. 

This single instance is sufficient to illus- 
trate the difference between the learned 
physician and the quack. The first col- 
lects facts, then classifies and composes 
them, thence attains a knowledge of gen- 
eral principles, and by reasoning upon 
these principles, draws correct conclusions 
concerning new facts. ‘The second col- 
lects facts, but does not classify or arrange 
them, or deduce from them general princi- 
ples. His facts are deposited in the store- 
house of his memory without arrange- 
nent, no one is connected with any other 
hy any bond of union, each is distinet and 
independent, and if made the basis of a 
conclusion concerning a new fact almost 
inevitably misleads. The one draws his 
conclusions from a principle, the other 
from a solitary fact. A principle is prov- 
ed by a multitude of facts, but a solitary 
fact proves nothing beyond its own exis- 
tence. The difference between the two is 
the same that is exhibited between the man 
and the monkey.in regard to a fire. The 
mau maintains the fire by adding fuel, be- 
cause he knows that fire consumes wood 
and produces heat by the process, and he 
thence infers that so long as he can sup- 
ply fuel he can have the means of warm- 
ing himself. The monkey knows from 
experience that a fire produces warmth, 
and will therefore approach it to keep 
warin ; but his sagacity reaches not to the 
conclusion that fuel is necessary to main- 
tain the fire. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF MISSOURI EARTH- 


QUAKE. 


We make the following extract from an 
interesting letter, recently written by Dr. 
Linn one of the United States Senators 
from Missouri, to the Hon. John Davis, 
Chairman of a Committee of the Senate, 
on the subject of removing obstructions in 
the St. Francis, White, and Big Black ri- 
vers, which, taking their rise in Missouri, 
run nearly parallel with the Mississippi for 
some hundreds of miles, and finally unite, 
far down in Arkansas, with the * Father of 
Waters.’ 

The memorable earthquake of Decem- 
ber, 1814, afier shaking the valley of the 
Mississippi to its centre, vibrated along the 
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cources of the rivers and valleys, and, 
passing the primitive mountain barriers, 
died away along the shores of the Atlan- 
tic ocean. in the regicn now under con- 
sideration, during the continuance of so 
appalling a phenomenon, which commenc- 
ed by distant, rumbling sounds, succeeded 
by discharges as if a thousand pieces of 
artillery were suddenly exploded, the earth 
rocked tu and fro, vast chasms opened, 
from whence issued columns of water, 
sand and coal accompanied by hissing 
sounds, caused perhaps, by the escape 
of pent up steam, whilst ever and ancn 
flashes of electricity gleamed through 
the troubled clouds of night, rendering the 
darkness doubly honible. ‘The current of 
the Mississippi, pending this elementary 
strife, was driven back upon its source 
with the greatest velocity for several hours, 
in consequence of an elevation of its 
bed. But this noble river was not thus to 
be stayed in its course. Its accumulated 
waters cume booming on and overtopping 
the barricr thus suddenly raised, carried 
every thing before them with resistless 
power, Boats that floated on its surface, 
shot down its declivity like an arrow from 
a bow, amid roaring billows and the wild- 
est commotion. A few days action of this 

owerful current sufficed to wear away 
every vestige of the barrier thus strangely 
interposed and its waters moved on in their 
wonted channels to the ocean. ‘The day 
that succeeded this night of terror, brought 
no solace in its dawn. Shock foliowed 
shock ; a dense black cloud or vapor over- 
shadowed the land, through which no sun- 
beam ever found its way to cheer agzin the 
desponding heart of man, who in silent 
communion with himself, was compelled 
to acknowledge his weakness and depen- 
dence on the everlasting God. The ap- 
pearance which presented themselves after 
the subsidences of the principal commo- 
tion, were such as strongly supported an 
opinion heretofore advanced. Hills had 
disappeared and lakes were found in their 
stead ; and numerous lakes became elevat- 
ed grounds over the surface of which vast 
heaps of sand were scattered in every di- 
rection, whilst, in many places, the earth 
for miles, was sunk below the general level 
of the surrounding country, without being 
covered with water, leaving an impression 
in miniature of a catastrophe much more 
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important in its effect, which had, perhaps, 
preceded it ages before. 

One of the lakes fermed on this occa- 
sion, is sixty or seventy miles in length, 
and from three to twenty miles in bredth. 
It is in some places very shallow ; in oth- 
ers, from fifty to one hundred feet deep ; 
which is much more than the depth of the 
Mississippi river in that quarter. In sail- 
ing over its surface in the light canoe, the 
voyager is struck with astonishment at be- 
holding the giant trees of the forest stand- 
ing partially exposed amid a waste of wa- 
ters, branchless and leafless. But the 
wonder is still further incr: ased on casting 
the eye through the dark-blue profound, to 
observe cane-brakes covering its bottom, 
over which a mammoth species of testudo 
is occasionally seen dragging his slow 
length along, while countless myrids of 
fish are sporting through the aquatic thick- 
ets. Butif God in his wrath has passed 
through this devoted land, if he touched 
the monntains and they disappeared in the 
abyss, his beneficient influence is still felt 
in the soft climate, the unexampled fertility 
of its soil, the deep verdure of its forests, 
and the choicest offerings of Flora, 
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Stream Voyaces.—The longest steam 
voyage undertaken at present is from Fal- 
mouth to Corfu, being 1,900 miles, and is 
accomplished at an average speed of seven 
miles and a half an hour. 


Raripiry or Communication.—A late 
number of the Liverpool Courier gives us 
some extracts from the official log-book, 
kept at the Liverpool Telegraph Office, and 
by it we are in possession of instances of 
such extraordinary rapidity of communica- 
tion, as appears almost incredible. It 
appears to be a rule in this office frequently 
to send a communication exactly at one 
o’clock, through the whole line from Liver- 
pool to Holyhead, in order that the differ- 
ent signal men may regulate their time 
pieces; this is done bya peculiar signal 
made exactly as the clock strikes one, 
which notifies the time, and asks the ques- 
tion, “ Is there anything to report?” An 
acknowledgement or answer to this is re- 
turned, either “yes,” or “no,” as the case 
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may be. The distance from Liverpool to 
Holyhead, from station to station, is seven- 
ty-two miles, hence there and back 144 
miles, and this signal and answer is consi- 
dered unusually long if it occupies one 
minute ! 

Pigeon Desparcues.—Much having 
been said about “ pigeon expresses,” and 
the cypher employed for the intelligence 
conveyed by them, a specimen of one of 
them may not be unacceptable. It was ta- 
ken about two months ago from a pigeon 
shot near Folkestone, and was found fas 
tened to the tail of the bird. ‘The despatch 
was from London, intended for Paris, and 
runs thus :—- 

“London, August 2. 
“pzly, pzig, pkim, pkky. 
* 35152316 ky. 
“> gg a gz im. 
* Do not forget 2534,242131. 

*’There have been fluctuations at Amster- 
dain, ascribed to the illness of Mr. Roths- 
child. Here it is said that he is dead, and 
to that is attributed 2214 35 15 23161634. 
The Paris prices were known here at 14, but 
I think the removal of Cordova the cause 
that there has not been a greater sensation’ 
Perhaps coupons or 31112127241035, 
1235,3424172617.” 

On the outside :-— 

“* Aug. 3.—Sent ofl 3 pigeons ; have 6 

left.” 


History or Tetecrarus—Bryant P. 
Todd, Esq., an intelligent navigator and 
merchant of Boston, whose authority as a 
practical man gives the greater weight te 
his statement and opiniuns, publishes the 
following :— 

“ The first time—by way of illustra- 
tion—I experienced the advantage of flag 
conversation was in the year 1815. We 
saw five big ships spread in line, by signal 
orders, to prevent our passing them. Hay- 
ing proper documents to inform of peace, 
we ran up colors and stood for the centre 
ship. ‘The boarding officer, on being sat- 
isfied, said‘ Run up your ensign in the 
fore rigging : that is our signal agreed up- 
on to inform the squadron that peace be- 
tween our nation has becn made; and it 
will save you the trouble of being over- 
hauled and detention.’ 

“After informing the officer of Bona- 
parte’s escape from the Island of Elba, he 
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directed to hoist the ensign in the main rig- 
ging, saying, “ that is a signal to inform of 
news.’ ‘he seventy-four, and four frigates, 
were at the time sailing in a lazy cruising 
manner, but immediately on seeing our last 
signa!, tae admiral began conversation with 
the fleet ; and, as if by magic, up went 
top gallant yards and booms, and in twenty- 
four minutes they were under a crowd of 
canvass. ‘The officer, seeing the signals 
from the Adiniral, said,‘ Thatis for me to 
go on board, and for all hands to get to 
Old England as soon as we can.’ With- 
out these talking flags, it would have tak- 
en hours to have communicated three such 
important points by means of boats or oth- 
erwise. 

**Qne more instance happened a year 
before the last, when | was going in com- 
pany with several English captains, from 
Macoa to Whampoa, in an English schoon- 
er packet. When in sight of the shipping 
tide turned down river, and it being calm, 
we came to an anchor. Fortunately the 
packet had conversation flags, and, on sig- 
nal being made, down came four boats to 
take us up to Canton, where, otherwise, we 
should not have reached until the next 
tide. 

* Sometimes a boat cannot live upon 
the sea, and it may blow a gale, which 
prevents speaking. Our conversation flags: 
in such cases, obviate all difficulties.” 


Traces oF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION: 
AMONG THE Soutu sea Isitanps.—A-~ 


mongst the Caroline Islands, only six. 
weeks sail from Sidney, is Ascension (about 
11 degrees north latitude,) discovered very: 
lately by his Majesty’s sloop of war Ra-. 
ven. Mr. Oug, now a resident of this 
colony, some years back remained there. 
for several months, and we have our in- 
formation ‘rom a friend, who conversed 
frequently with Mr. Oug on the subject. 
On the above nained island of Ascension, 
ihe language of the inhabitants is more 
harmeni us than in the other islands of the 
South Seas, a great many words ending 
with vowels. There are at the {northeast 
end of the island, at a place called Tamen,. 
ruins of a town, now only accessible by 
boats, the waves reaching to the steps of” 
the houses. 

‘The walls are overgrown with bread,, 
cocoa-nut, aud other aucient trees, and the. 
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ruins occupy a space of two miles and a 
half. ‘The stones of these edifices are 
laid bed and quoin, exhibiting irrefutable 
traces of art far beyond the means of the 
present savage inhabitants. Some of these 
hewn stones are 20 feet in length by 3 to 
5 each way ; and no remains of cemen 
appear. ‘I'he walls have door and window 
places. The ruins are built of stone, 
which is different from that occurring in the 
immediate neighborhood. There is a moun- 
tain in the island, the rocks of which are 
covered with figures, and there are far 
greater ruins eight miles in the interior. 
The habits of these islanders exhibit traces 
of a different social system; the women 
do not work exclusively, as is the custom 
in the otherisland. After the meals water 
is carried about by servants for washing 
hands, &c. Asked about the 
these buildings ; the inhabitants say that 
they were buiit by men who are now above, 
(pointings to the heavens. )—[ Hobart-town 
Courier. | 

Insects.—Dr. Imhoff, in a work pre- 
sented to the Society of Natural History, 
at Bale, has estimated the number of in- 
sects now known at 560,000 species, Ger- 
many alone centaining 14,000. 


Granite Portsnine Macuine.—We 
have for Sometime past been watching the 
progress of a machine for polishing g gran- 
ite, worked by a steain engine, inv ented by 
Mr. Alexander M’Donald, stene cutter, of 
this town (Aberdeen.) Splendid pedestals, 
urns, tibles, columas, and chimney pieces, 
have been polished aud glossed ina most 
beautiful manner. It has hitherto been 
believed, that the blue grey granite from 
the best quarries in this neighborhood, 
Rubiclaw and Dancing Cairn, would not 
receive such a fine polish as the red granite 
from Peterhead: but the operations of 
M’ Donald’s machine has completely belied 
this. —[ Aberdeen Observer. ] 

Sr. Rottox Cuemicat Works.—This 
manulactory, for the mantfacture of sul- 
phurie acid, chloride of lime, soda, and 
sop, the most extensive of any of the kind 
in Kurope, covers ten acres of ground, and 
within its walls there are buildings which 
cover 27,340 square yards of ground. In 
the premises there are upwards | of 100 furt- 
naces, retorts, or fire-places, and in one 
apartment there are platina vessels to the 
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value of upwards of 8,000/. In this great 
concern, upwards of 600 tons of coal are 
consumed weekly.—f[ Ibid. ] 


IRON WORKS !N SCOTLAND IN JUNE, 1836. 


Erected in or 


about year Furnaces. Tons. 

1767, Carron Comp. 5 8,000 
1786, Clyde 4 12,000 
1786, Wilsontown, 1 3,000 
1799, Muirkirk, 3 6,000 
1790, Cleland 1 2,500 
1790, Devon 3 7,000 
1805, Calder 5 15,000 
1805, Shotts 1 3,000 
1825, Monk!and 3 8,000 
1828, Gartsherrie 5 15,060 
1834, Dundyvan 4 12,000 
Total. 35 92,000 


Exclusive of the above furnaces, there 
are eight additional ones in a state of for- 
wardness—viz. two at Gartsherrie, one at 
Calder, one at Monkland, two at Somerlie, 
and twoat Govan. These eight furnaces 
will make about 20,000 tons annually.— 
These works are all in the neighborhood of 
Glasgow excepting five, and none of them 
are thirty miles distant from. that city.— 
[ Atheneum Rep. of Meeting of British 
Association. | 


SuBpMARINE ILLUMINATION BY THE 
DrummMonp Licur.—We find by the Irish 
newspapers, that Mr. Steele, who has de- 
voted himself with so much ardor to the 
subject of submrarme operations, and who is 
the inventor of the communicating diving- 
bell, has lately made a very important im- 
provement in this department of physical 
science. ‘This improvement consists in 
the substitution for the light which he origi- 
nally proposed for the irradiation of objects 
under water, of what he calls ‘ the piercing 
ray of the Drummond light in its gergeous 
glory.” He has consulted several highly 
distinguished eagineers of this meiropolis, 
and they have been unanimous in their opin- 
ion, that this new application of the Drum- 
mond hight is an improv emeat of the great- 
est importance, and it is impossible that any 
thing can be more simple than the mode 
proposed by Mr. Steele for its application 
to his purpose. It appears from the Irish 
newspapers that this improvement in his 
theory was made by him while observing 
Mr. Deane’s operations at Kilkse, on the 
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coast of the county Clare. We have seen 
several of Mr. Steele’s publications on this 
subject in the journals of our Irish contem- 
poraries, and he writes in terms of measure- 
less admiration of the infinite bea: ty and 
perfection of Mr. Dean’s system of rapid 
diving. An.ong the London engineers who 
have expressed the highest approbation of 
Mr. Steele’s new theory of submarine irra- 
diation of the Drummond light, is, we un- 
derstand, Mr. Alexander Gordon, who has 
particularly applied himself to the subject, 
and lately obtained a patent for a very bean- 
tiful mode of generating and applying the 
oxy-hydrogen gas.—[ Sun. | 


Irrapiation oF Licutr.—It is a curi- 
ous fact, that if the same letiers of the 
same size precisely are painted on two 
boards, the one white on a black ground, 
and the other black cn a white ground, that 
the white letters will appear larger and be 
read at a greater distance than the black. 
This is owing to what is called the irradia- 
tion of light. It depends on this, that the 
impression made on the bottom of the eye 
by bright objects extends a little wider than 
the actual portion ef the organ struck by 
the light, and invading the space occupied 
bythe darker objects makes the brighter 
appear larger than they really are.—[ Rail- 
way Magazine. | 


TECHNOLOGICAL CoLLECTION OF THE 
Emreror Fervinann or Austria —A 
predilection for the study of rural economy 
and technology has induced his Majesty 
to form a collection of raw materials, of 
manufactures, and of obiects of industry of 
the Austrian States. ‘This he has execu- 
ted with so much precision and care, that 
the collection may now be cited as one of 
the most perfect in the world. Lt coimpre- 
hends three principal classes :—l1st, a col- 
lection of raw materials; 2nd, a collection 
of manufactures ; 3rd, a collecion of mod- 
els. ‘The first consists of all kinds of un- 
manufactured products, to the number of 
3300; the second, all articles of manufac 
ture or labor, and is very complete ; it is 
interesting not only in a_ technological 
point of view, but also for the manner in 
which the objects are arranged ; that is, in 
the order of the different countries and dif- 
ferent manufactures of the empire. ‘The 
collection of models is divided into seven 
sections. ‘The number of articles exhibi- 
VOL. ix. 4 
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ted at the commencement of 1835 was 
about 40,000.--[ Recueil Industriel. ] 


Maenetic Batance.—Could not small 
philosophical scales be more nicely suspend- 
ed by magnetism than by the present meth- 
od; with the precaution, to use no metal in 
their construction acted on by magnetism, 
except the centres, the edges of which must 
be reversed ?_[ Tyro-Mechanicus. ] 


J. Hoyle, of Holmfirth, gardener, devot- 
ed to the Church Missionary Society last 
year the fruit of a gooseberry tree, which 
sold at the rate of one penny for each berry, 
for £2 7s. 8d. He made a similar gift this 
year, and the produce of the same tree has 
been sold at the same rate for the sum of 
£4,.—[ Stockport Advertiser. ] 


Manumortive-Carriace.—A mechanic 
a white-smith by trade, named Nicholson of 
the town of Enniscorthy, has invented a 
new carriage, on most simple principles. — 
It is very ingeniously consrtucted, having 
three wheels, one in front, and twe behind— 
the latter about three feet in diameter, the 
former one anda half. It is propelled ky 
an iron handle, which the guide moves to 
and fro with the right hand, and not tire- 
some, being quite a gentle motion; on the 
left there is a small lever, to be touched by 
the finger when any obstruction appears on 
the read, which raises the first wheel over 
such impediments, and prevents the guide 
from receiving any shock or interruption. 
Then over the small wheel there is a handle, 
or tiller-stick, to be touched when the driver 
wishes to turn the gig, and which is done 
instantaneously ; there is another spring fur 
the foot, which retards the progress of the 
machine. ‘The maker is quite confident of 
its ullimate success, and says he can im- 
prove on the general principie, the present 
model being too small to contain more than 
one person ; and we suppose the driver or 
guide would work it for eight or ten miles 
without tiring. It has taken the artist 
some years in its completion, and we wish 
him every success and encouragement to 
which his genius and industry justly entitle 
him.—[ Dublin Paper. | 


A party of Englishmen lately undertook 
on a wa-er, to make the tour of France by 
water. ‘They took the Languedoc ca- 
nal from Bordeaux to the Mediterranean 
and continued their course up the Rhone, 
till at Mullbans they discovered that the ca- 











nal was too shallow ‘o admit the yacht. 
Under this embarrassment they adopied an 
expedient which even Yankee ingenuity 
could not have surpassed. The yacht 
was embarked in one of the canal boats, and 
the adventurers without ever qu tting their 
quarters on board of her, were comforta- 
bly transported to the Rhine, where they 
will proceed on thew voyage.—[Boston 
Transcript. | 


Lord Henniker stated, at the last East 
Suffok Agricultural Dinner, that he had _re- 
ceived aletter from Lincolnshire, informing 
him that in that neighborhood they had alrea- 
dy a steam plough, whch would harrow 
30 acres and plough eight acres per day.—- 


[ Globe. ] 


We learn from Athens that there has 
been lately discovered there an ancient tomb, 
ornamented with very fine sculpture, having 
at each corner a lion in demi relief of great 
beauty. On being opened, the bones it cou- 
tained crumbled into dust, and there are not 
the least traces left of any inscription, al- 
though no doubt is entertained that it origin- 
ally bore one. The learned believe it to 
have enclosed the body of some celebrated 
Athenian Generol. 


Power-!ooms in Glasgow have increased 
greatly of late years; some idea may be 
obtained of the extent of their use when it 
is known that, in 1835, four houses employ- 
ed 3,040 looms. ‘These looms on an aver- 
age weave 14 yards each, per day. Allow- 
ing each loom to work 390 days in a year, 
these four companies would throw off 10,. 
101,000 yards of cloth, which, at the aver- 
age price of 4}d. per yard is £189,393, 
15s. per annum. ‘The power and hand- 
looms belonging to Glasgow in 1831 amount. 
ed to 47,127 ; viz., steam-looms 15,127 ; 
hand-looms in the city and suburbs 18,537 ; 
in other towns for Glasgow manufactures, 
13,463. Since that period power-looms have 
greatly increased.—{ Ledger. ] 


A little mine has lately been set on foo 
at Newlyn, near Petnzance, called Wheal 
Newlyn ; and not being able to open their 
adit on the course of the lode, in conse- 
quence of a fish cellar over it, the miners 
were obliged to drive in another direction to 
come on the lode, when they found a cav ity 
in the earth, about 18 feet in length, with 
water about a foot deep, in which was dis- 
covered a quantity of fish of the conger-eel 
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species, although there appears to be no in- 
let or outlet for the water. It is supposed 
that a mine was worked on the spot about 
150 years since ; but how tue fish ‘got there 
is quite eunchemtahle. as it is upwards of 70 
feet from high-water mark. Some of the 
fish were eight or nine inches long, and it is 
suppose dd that there are many large ones in 
the same place.—[ Falmouth Packet. ] 


The Revue de Paris states that “ M. 
Vorace Hernet, who some days since re- 
turned to Paris, will make but a short stay 
in the capital, and that he has been large ly 
remunerated by tae Emperor of Russia for 
his preference of that country to France. 
A Lieut. General is said to have been at- 
tached to M. H. Vernet’s person during his 
stay in Russia, and it is added that as he 
wished to visit Moscow, the Emperor lent 
him his own rel ys, by which he was ena- 

led to perform the journey between that 
city and St. Petersburg, in the incredibly 
short space of 36 hours. The artist has 
also been honored witi numerous proofs of 
his Imperial Majesty’s munificence, and, 


amongst others, wit the gift of a suit of 
oriental armour enriched with precious 


stones. ‘The armour in question was ori- 
ginally in the Museum, but M. Vernet hav- 
ing one day regarded it with admiration, the 
Czar, by whom he was accompanied, imme- 
diately ordered it to be conve yed to his pro- 
tege’s residence. Paintings to the value of 
300,000 rubles were also ordered to be ex- 
ecuted by the favored artist. M. H. Ver- 
net is not the only French painter who has 
met with hospitality and patronage in Rus- 
sia; M. Tanneur, a marine painter, having 
likewise reaped a plentiful harvest of pres- 
ents in that country, and having obtained an 
order, to the value of 150 000 roubles, to 
paint the Russian ports.” 


We learn from Angers that, on repairing 
the walls of a gallery which leads from the 
Conciergerie to the : apartments of the Prefect, 
a discovery has been made which may tend 
to elucidate the history of the ancient Bene- 
dictines of that town. On clearing the wall, 
some fragments of ancient gothic “sculpture 
were disclosed, and, curiosity leading on to 
further searches, a magnificent range of 
arcades, of the moresque style, were appa- 
rent. ‘They are composed, as far as it is yet 
possible to judge, of six arches, resembling 
mortuary chapels. Each of tuese recesses 
is sustained on one side by 12 columns, 
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placed in two parallel lines, and on the other 
by a plain pilaster, surmounted by an elegant 


freize. ‘Tne capitals of the columns are of 


different designs, and several of them rival 
the Corinthian in richness, and in delicacy of 
workmanship. These six arcades are {ol- 
lowed by four others upon a larger scale, and 
also supported by columns. ‘They are ex- 
tremely rich in symbolical sculpture. Tat 
of the middie, waich is the largest, is filled 
with griffins, fishes, reptiles, and human 
figures, more or less artfully grotesque.— 
Some erudite persons affirm that the signs of 
the zodiac are meant to be represented.— 
The arch adjoining, represents, the heavenly 
abodes. Several groups of archangels, an- 
gels, and cherubim, are worthy of being 
studied. The third division is dedicated to 
warriors, whose arms and costume seem to 
be of the tenth century. The last appears 
to have been devoted to the usetul arts, and 
represents numerous workmen engaged in 
their respective labors. Measures are be- 
ing taken to preserve these truly interesting 
remains of the early ages. 


A letter of the 14th inst., from Blois, 
gives the following account of the Scientific 
Congress now assembled there :— 

“ The first meeting was held on the 11th. 
About 200 members are expected to be as- 
sembled; but the whole had not arrived. 
The President of the Congress is M. de la 
Place, of Orleans. ‘Tne Vice-Presidents 
are M. Bergevin of Blois, and M. Gaillard 
of Rouen. It is divided into the following 
sections—First. Physical and Natural 
Sciences. President, Dr. Roberton, mem- 
ber of the Geological Society, and the So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences of France, and 
of several Academical Societies. Vice- 
Presidents—_M. Montlivaut, Vice-President 
of the Academical Society of ‘Tours, and 
the Abbe Lefron, Botanist. Secretaries— 
the Count de Vibraye, of the Geological 
Society of France, M. de Villiers, Couser- 
vator of The Cabinet of Natural History at 
Chartres, and M. Renon, Cuemist. Second 
Seetion. Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce. President, M. Lair, President of 
the Central Society of Agriculture at Caen ; 
Vice-President, M. de la Giraudiere, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Agriculture at 
Blois ; the Prince de Caimay, Founder of 
the Prytaneum at Menars; Secretaries, M. 
Riffault, of the Agricultural Society of Blois, 


and M. de la Tremblaye, of The Royal So- 


ciety of the Indre et Loire. Third Section. 
The Medical Sciences. President, Dr. Des- 
paranches, of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine ; Vice-President, Dr. Aichambault, 
President of the Medical Society of Tours ; 
Secretaries, Dr. Desbrosses, of the Aca- 
demical Society of Blois, and Dr. Heme, 
President of the Medical Society of Tours. 
Fourth Section. History and Archatology. 
President, M. de Caumont, Correspondent 
of the Institute, and Secretary to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Normandy ; Vice-Presi- 

deuts, M. de Fontenelle, Secretary to the 
Academical Society of Poltiers ; Secreta- 
ries, M. Duplessis, Secretary to the Aca- 
demical Society of Blois, and M. de Sauley, 
of the Royal Academy of Metz. Fifth 
Section. Literature, the Fine Jirts, and 
Philology. President, Mr. 1. Spencer Smith, 
of the Royal Society of London ; Vice. 

president, M. Chatelain, a man of letters of 
Paris ; Secretaries, M. De Recy, of the 
Academical Society of Blois ; M. Doublet 

de Bois-Thibault, of The Academical Socie- 

ty of Chartres. Sixth Section. Moral, 

Economical,and Legislalive Sciences. Pres- 

ident, M. Jullien, of Paris ; Vice-President, 

Dr. Simon ; Secretaries, M. Alphonse Lau- 

rent, President of the Tribunal of Com. 

merce at Blois, and M. Charles Dain, Mem- 
ber of the Ecole Societaire. 

Friday the neighborhood of Thames-bank, 
Chelsea, was the scene of considerable bus- 
tle and excitement, in consequence of the 
completion of the buildings belonging to the 
United Kingdom Beet Root Sugar Associa- 
tion. Early in the morning the premises 
were decorated with numerous flags, and at 
twelve o’clock the ceremony of laying the 
stone of an immense shaft took place. The 
premises, covering an extent of 50,000 
square feet, were completed in the extraor- 
dinary short period of six weeks. The 
whole of the engineers, carpenters, etc., to 
the number of 300, were regalled with plen. 
ty of old English fare. It is expecied that 
this association will be the means of furnish. 
ing employment to many thousand laborers 
turoughout the kingdom.—t{ Post ] 

A circumstance has occurred within these 
few days, which is calculated to give a new 
stimulus to the exertions making 1n this coun- 
try for the improvement of the communica- 
tions with India. We allude to the arrival 
of the petitions to the House of Commons 
from Calcutta and Madras, in fayor of the 
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route through Egypt. That from Calcutta 
has nearly 3500 signatures ; and that from 
Madras as many in proportion to the popu- 
lation, all the signatures being those of the 
most wealthy and eminent native and Eng- 
lish residents. ‘These petitions were pre- 
pared and signed as far back as March last, 
and the calculation of the parties was, that 
they would reach England before the proro- 
gation of Parliament. Captain Grindlay, 
who is well known for his intimate acquain- 
tance with Indian affairs, has been appointed 
agent in this business for both the Presiden- 
cies. We should say, if the mere sub- 
scription of £65,000, which is the sum ask- 
ed from the government and the East India 
Company together, were likely to be an ab- 
solute loss, the experiment ought to be made. 
That it will be attended with any loss at all 
is, however by no means probable.—[ Times. 


The bore for the Artesian well at the 
Abbattoir de Grenelle has now reached 1100 
feet without finding water. M. Mulo* has 
engaged with the city of Paris to goto 1200 
feet, and it is said that if he then should find 
no water, he is ready to enter into a new 
contract, to bore to the depth of 2,000 feet. 


J. C. Schefer published a Book in Ger- 
many so long since as 1765, describing his 
intentions for making paper from every 
kind of stuffs and the bark of trees. He 
has given various processes for making 
paper without rags, with specimens ; among 
these are samples made from the cotton 
flowers of the poplar tree, wasps’ nests, 
wood-shavings, moss, beech, willow, aspen, 
mulberry-tree, clematis and pine tree ; from 
hemp, and hop stalks, the barks of the 
vine ; the leaves of aloes and the lily of 
the valley; from barley straw, cabbage 
stalks, the stems of thistles, burdock, maize 
and broom, and even from Bavarian turf. 


From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 

RETROSPECTIVE NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
FOSSIL MASTODON BONES IN ORANGE COUN- 
TY, (N. Y.) 


(From a !etter, addressed by Sylvanus Mil- 
ler, Esq., to Hon. Dewitt Clinton, in 1815.) 

The first discovery of these bones was 
made about 1785, in the town of Montgo. 
mery, in Orange County. In digging a ditch 
in a miry meadow, to carry off the excess 
of water, several ribs and teeth and a thigh 
bone, were discovered; the ribs and teeth 
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were very sound. Remains of several skel- 
etons were afterwards discovered, and Mr. 
Peale of Philadelphia, by great pains and ex- 
pense, succeeded in obtaining bones sufficient 
to construct two skeletons. Mr. Miller con. 
tributed in an important degree to the suc- 
cess of these undertakings. 

Tue only places where these fossils were 
found in this neighborhood, were in the 
towns of Montgomery and Shawangunk ; 
the former in Orange, and the latter in Ul- 
ster county, about 80 miles from New-York, 
and from 6 to 12 miles from Newburgh oa 
the Hudson river. In low situations, the re- 
ceptacies of vegetable and testaceous solu- 
tions, the bones of the mastodon have been 
(at least as regards this region) uniformly 
found. In many places the marl is 30 feet 
deep, and over it grass and plants, and even 
trees, grew in abundance. In these places 
are uniformly found living springs, and abun- 
dance of snails and muscles, which, with ve- 
getable substances, constitute the marl of dif- 
ferent colors and qualities. Within the 
sweep of a radius of six miles, there are se- 
veral bundred acres of marl, at the bottom 
of which the bones have been uniformly 
found. Within this area nine skeletons of 
the mastodon have been found, and yet not 
one hundredth part of the area has been ex- 
plored to the bottom : it is probable therefore 
that vast numbers remain undiscovered, and 
that at some period this district was fully in- 
habited by these stupendous animals. 

‘Tae discovery of the bones in a particular 
kind of earth, affords reasonable inferences 
as to the nature of the animal; while the 
quantities of marl and other productions, fur- 
nish also interesting calculations in chronolo. 
gy. Covered originally by sheets of water, 
and abounding in aquatic plants, and shell and 
other fishes, as well as amphibious animals, 
it is probable they afforded a rich repast for 
the mastodon, thus tempting him into treach. 
erous quagmires, where he found his death, 
probably by miring, as happens with cattle 
at the present day.* With these relics of the 
mastordon were found locks and tufts of 
hair, intolerable preservation : its color was 
of adun brown; length from 14 to 24 in- 
ches, and in one instance it was from 4 to 7 
inches long, of the same color as the shorter, 





* We have been informed by Mr. Miller in conver- 
sation, that most of the skeleionws were fonad with 
the head and neck bent backwards, doubling upon the 
body, as happens to mudern animals when, in like cir- 
cumstances, they give over to die. 
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and was supposed to be the mane of the ani- 
mal. 


DeLos—GrEECE—TITANIUM—IRON, &c. 
Extracts of letters to the editor, from the 
Rev. J. J. Robertson, Episcopal Missionary 
to Greece, at Syra and the Pirzus, Nov. and 
Dec. 1835.—My chief relaxation during the 
past summer, was a two days’ visit to Delos, 
in company with Lt. Stanley, who was em. 
ployed for several weeks by the government, 
in forming a mapand chart of our little island, 
I brougat from Mount Cynthus a specimen of 
the granite of which Delos is, in a great mea- 
sure composed, and in waich I discovered 
small yellow crystals of the silico-calcar-ox- 
ide of titanium (sphene.) Some time afier, 
examining a fragment of granite which I 
procured three years since from a column 
among the ruins of tiie so called temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, I found it to contain per- 
fectly similar crystals. 

‘Tae director of mines forthe kingdom of 
Greece, was at Syra a few montis since, and 
I took one or two excursions with him. We 
discovered on the side of a hill, between 
the upper and lower towns, an iron mine 
which had been formerly wrought, and 
thought it still deserving of attention. The 
excavation was carried horizontally into the 
side of the hill, and is now used by shepherds 
to pen their flocks, and is called the black 
sheep fold. A little in front of its entrance, 
stands a large mass of the ore, eight or ten 
feet high. I remarked that the mine had 
probably been wrought by Venctians, tow- 
ards the end of the period when they had 
possession of the island, and that this would 
account for the work having been interrupt- 
ed. ‘Tne director replied, that the Venetians 
would have made use of gunpowder,—but as 
it is evident that the ore has been hewn out, 
and not blasted, it must have been the work 
of the ancient Greeks. 

The same gentleman also discovered the 
red oxide of titanium, or ruttle, which seems 
not to be very rare in our part of the island. 
Tnere is also manganese sufficient for some 
useful purposes. Iron abounds at Cape Sun- 
ium and coal in Negropont (Eubaa.) The 
director showed me hzematite from Andros— 
serpentine from ‘Tenos in masses large 
enough to be wrought into urns, &c. He 
told me of sulphate of barytes, extending 
across parts of the island of Mycone like 
white walls. 

Weare on board the steam boat Levent at 
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the Pireeus. It brings strange associations, 
to be on board a steamer in sight of the Parthe- 
non, and with the ruins of the long wall of 
Tuemistocles running along one side of the 
harbor! About twenty-five dwellings and 
warehouses have been erected at the Pirzeus, 
but all things move slowly in Greece. ‘Tne 
country is exceedingly poor, and its few re- 
sources have scarcely begun to be developed. 


Tosacco, A REMEDY FOR ARSENIC; com- 
municated to the Editor by Rev. Ratpa 
Kimerson.—About the year 1820, Miss So- 
paia Eastman of Holles, N. H. (now con- 
nected with the orphan asylum in Troy, 
N. Y.,) fell into the mistake, so often com- 
mitted, of eating a portion of arsenic which 
had been prepared for the destruction of 
rats. Painful symptoms soon led to inquiry ; 
and her mistake was discovered. An elder- 
ly lady who was present, advised that she 
should be made to vomit as speedily as pos. 
sbile; and as she always felt a perfect loath- 
ing for tobacco in every shape, it was suppo- 
sed that this would at once effect the pur- 
pose. A pipe was used, but without produ- 
cing any nausea. She next chewed a large 
portion of tobacco, and swallowed the juice, 
and that without even a sensation of disgust. 
A strong decoction was then made wita hot 
water, of which she drank perhaps half a 
pint. Still there was neither nausea or diz- 
ziness, nor did it operate at all either as an 
emetic ora cathartic. ‘Tue painful sensations 
at her stomach, however, subsided, and she 
began to feel well. On the arrival of physi- 
ciaus, an emetic of blue vitriol was adminis- 
tered, which operated moderately once.— 
One or two days after, there was a discharge 
of a dark green color, approaching to black. 
No ill consequences followed. 

Another case occured in the same place, 
a few years subsequent, in wuich arsenic was 
taken through mistake, by a sick person, and 
she employed tobacco with the like success. 
She, too, had always loathed the article, but 
now chewed it and swallowed the saliva, 
withont producing sickness at the stomach. 
No emetic was administered in this case, nor 
any otier remedy. Happy will it be for our 
race, should this insiduous poison now the 
slow death of so many, be employed only as 
an antagonist to those other deadly poisoas, 
for waich it may have been provided by the 
Creator, asa sure and speedy remedy. 

Tne above facts I lately received from Dr. 
Eastman, of Holles, the father of Sophia, 
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and from her sister, at whose house Sophia 
committed the mistake. 
Yours truly, 
Ratex Emerson. 


[Ib. ] 


A COMPARATIVE AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
OF THE LARGEST LIBRARIES IN THE WORLD. 
Founded Contains Mss. 
in vols. 
Paris: Royal Lib. 1595 626,000 80,000 
Munich: Royal Lib. 1595 540,000 16,000 
St. Petersburg: Im- 
perial Library, 
Copenhagen: Royal 
Library : 1648 410,000 16,000? 
Vienna: Impe’! Lib. 1440 284,000 16,000 
Berlin: Royal Lib. 1661 289,000 5,000 
Pekin: Impe’l. Lib. 280,000 
Dresden: Royal Lib. 1556 260,000 2,700 
Gottengen : Univer- 
sity Lib. 1736 250,000 5,000 
London: Lib. of the 
British Museum, 1759 220, 000 22,000 
Ozford : Bodleian Li- 


1728 432,000 15,000? 


brary, 1480 200,000 25,000 
Wolfenbuttel : Ducal 
Library, 1504 200,000? 4,500 


Madrid : Royal Lib. 1612 200,000 2,500? 
Paris: Library at the 

Arsenal, 186,000 5,000 
Stuttgart : Royal Lib.1769 174,000 1,800 
Milan: Brera Lib. 1763 169,000 1,000 
Naples: Lib. of the 

Bourbon Museum, 
Florence: Magliabec- 

chian Library, 


Breslau: University 


165,000 3,000 


1714 150,000 12,000 


Library, 150,000 2,300 
Munich : University 

Library, 1595 150,000 2,000? 
Edinburgh : 1682 150,000 6,000 
Jedo: Library of the 

Sjogoum, 150,000? 
Miako: Library of 

Kikado, 150,000? 


[ Bib. Univ. Geneva, Oct. 1835. ] 


Mr. Wesster’s Lecture.—The Boston 
Lyceum on Tuesday evening commenced 
its fall campaign, with an audience of 2500 
personas, and an introductory Address by 
the Hon. Daniel Webster. ‘Tue perform. 
ance was a masterly essay on the progress 
of Popular knowledge, philosophical, pro- 
found, and every way worthy of the orator ; 
Mr. Webster adverted to the importance of 
wealth in carrying on large manufacturing 
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establishments—and the necessity for part- 
nerships of individuals for this purpose, un- 
der the restraints and prote ction of the laws, 
The tendency of these incorported compa- 
nies, is not merely to amass property—dut 
to difuseit. And the present une xampled 
prosperity and happiness of New-England 
may be attributed in a great measure to the 
diligent employment of our citizens. He 
has also e xpose 1 in the most triumphant 
manner the popular fallacy, that capital i is an 
enemy to labor—and show ed that while 
aggregated wealth has for years been stead- 
ily e mployed in the application of science to 
art, the price of labor has been constantly 
increasing, and now is higher in this country, 
than has ever before been known—thus con- 
tradicting the favorite dogmas of the writers 
on political economy. Labor with us is 
free—and is constantly accumulating for 
all, owing to the enterprise of our citizens, 
and the skill with which capital is employed. 
In Europe, the laborer is a/ways a laborer— 
but not so in New-England. Here, capital 
and labor are less distinctly divided. ‘There 
is no class which owns all the capital, and 
another which performs all tne labor. Jn- 
dustrious and sober young men, who are la- 
borers to day, may reasonably expect to be- 
come capitalists to-morrow. 

t The gold mines in Virginia continue to 
attract attention. ‘The Vaucluse mine ad- 
joining the rich Greenwood mime, has been 
brought into market for $51,000, or $30 per 
share. More than 700 shares have already 
been taken. As much as $30,000 have 
been obtained from the Vaucluse mine by 
simple washing. 

Tue Leap 'Trape.—There are annual - 
ly transported from the upper Mississippi 
Lead mines to New-York, about 14,000,- 
000 pounds of lead; and the opening of 
new mines at Dubuque and Mineral Point, 
in Wisconsin 'lerriiory, will this year pro- 
bably swell it to 20,900,000 pounds. ‘The 
freighting is now done on the Mississippi, 
by the way of NewOrleans to New-York. 
The lead sells at 6 cents per pound in that 
city. A pelition is to be presented to the 
Territorial legislature of Wisconsin, next 
month, for authorizing a company to build 
a railroad from Milwaukee to some eligi- 
ble point on the Mississippi, and to termin- 
ate to Cassville. The length will be about 
140 miles. Onthis railroad, it is calculat- 
ed the immense freighting from the mining 


























district will be done and taken through 
our lakes andthe Evie canal to New-Yo: vk, 
which can be done in one quarter of the 
time it now takes by the New-Or;leans 
route. We hope no time will be lost in 
putting so important a work in operation ; 
and we can safely conclude that no other 
route can compete with it for the lead trade 
of the upper country. 


To prevent Ink Becominc Mou py. 
Add to each pint bottle of common writ- 
ing-ink five drops of kreosote: it gives the 
ink a slight odour of smoked meat, which 
is by no means disagreeable, and effec- 
tively obviates I's ten lency to become mus- 
ty. The same preventive apples with 
equal efficacy to Stephen’s blue writing 
fluid. 

Kreosotr is a liquid extracted, by a 
circuilous process, from wood-tar, and may 
be purchased at the chemists’ shops.— 


(Lond. Mag. Pop. Sc.] 


STEREOTYPE pPLates or Iron.—Mr. 
Zeigler, a printer of Blankenburg, in 
Brunswick, has printed a bible from iron 
stereolype plates. The advantages of using 
this material for such a purpose are not 
stated.—[T bid. ] 


PLoucuine By Steam.—Some_ experi- 
ments have been tried at Red Moss, near 
Bolton, Lancashire, in the presence of Mr. 
Haniley, M. P. for Lincolnshire, Mr. 
Chapman, M. P. for Westmeath, Mr. 
Smith, of Deanston, and other gentlemen 
interested in agriculture, with a new and 
very powerful steam plough, constructed 
by Mr. Heathcote, M. P. for Tiverton, 
About six acres of raw moss was turned 
up in the most extraordinary style; sods 
eighteen inches in breadth and nine inches 
in thickness being cut from the furrew, 
and ccmpletely reversed in position, the 
upper surface being placed exactly where 
the lower surface had been before. The 
possibility of ploughing by steam has thus 
been established, though the machine ap- 
pears much too complex and costly for 
common purposes.—: Mining Journal. ] 


Resutts or Macuinery.—Rapid as 
the increase of buildings in and about 
London has been, it is quite outdone by 
similar operations in Manchester, which 
is said to contain 700 streets more than it 
did four years ago.—[ Mining Journal. 
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To pprrive IcELANDIC MOSS OF ITS 
BITTERNESS.—-Steep it twenty-four hours 
in an alkaline solution, then leave it a few 
hours in fresh water and the bitterness will 
be removed. Lye Hiren wood ashes is very 


suitable —-[[bid. ] 


IMPROVEWENT oF CoFFEE.-Many things 
have been proposed as substitutes for Cof- 
fee. Rye, and other grain, beans, peas, 
chicory, beets dried, &c. have in turn been 
proposed and their qualities valued. For 
some years past there has been sold in 
Paris, under the pompous name of Coffee 
flowers imported from America, a dark pow- 
der, a pinch of which really communi- 
cates to coffee a very agreeable aroma and 
allows of a little diminution of the quan- 
tity. I haveexamined this powder, and 
find it to be only sugar caromelized, or 
rather, alinost completely chared. A small 
quantity of caromel produces precisely the 
sane effect. 

Chesnuis deprived of the envelope, cut 
into fragments of the size of coffee grains, 
dried and mixed with real coffee, roasted 
and ground together, are the best substi- 
tutes | have found. I have used it for thir- 
ty years. Some mixthem in equal pro- 
portions. —[ Bodin De La Pichonnerie. ] 


PRESERVATION OF ALIMENTS.—At a 
meeting of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry in France, held 
March 16, 1836, Count de Lasteyrie ou- 
nounced the presence of Captain Ross, ile 
celebrated navigator, and M. Jomard pre- 
sented from him a tin box, containing pre- 
served meat which he had brought from 
Cape Ferry, Lat. 72° 47’ N. and 90° Long. 
west of Greenwich, where it had been de- 
posited by Capt. Parry, in August, 1824. 
The box was prepared by Gamble and 
Donkin, London, about 1820. This box, 
after passing through the West Indies, 
had been exposed to the Arctic regions 
eight years, being brought back in 1832.-- 
[Ball: d’Encour. Mars. “1836. ] 





We have watched the progress of Mr. 
Holcomb, with increasing pleasure. His 
instruments have undergone the most rig- 
orous test, in comparison with others of 
European manufacture ; the results have 
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in all instances been highly favorable to 

Mr. Holcomb. 

The method of mounting is described 
as peculiarly simple and happy. 

We wish hin al! manner of success. 
REPORT ON MR. HOLCOMB’S REFLECTING 
TELESCOPE. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts, 
constituted by the Franklin Institute of 
the State of Pennsylvania, for the pro- 
motion of the Mechanic Arts, to whom 
was referred for examination a Reflect- 
ing Tclescope, made by Mr. Amasa 
Holcomb, of Southwick, Massachusetts, 
for the Newark College, Delaware, Re- 
PORT :— 

That the following description of the 
instrument is given by Mr. Holcomb: 
‘¢ The telescope subinitted to the examina- 
tion of the Committee is a Reflector on 
the plan of Sir Wim. Herchel. It is four- 
teen feet long and ten inches in diameier. 
It has six different magnifymg powers 
from 70 to 10090.” 

The Committee proceeded to the exam- 
ination of the telescope on the evening of 
the 17th instant. A trial was made of its 
various powers from 70 to 1000, upon the 
moon, upon several nebule, clusters, and 
double stars, and they beg leave to report 
as the r sult of that examination, that the 
instrument possesses all the superiority 
over any reflectors hitherto submitted by 
Mr. Holcomb, which its increased length 
and aperture would lead us to expect, and 
that it has every attribute of exce'lence 
which the best optical skill could give to 
an instrument of these dimensions. ‘lhe 
Committee cannot forbear again comment- 
ing upon the excellence and simplicity of 
Mr. Holcomb’s method of mounting the 
instrument, which notwithstanding tts size, 
is portable, with all its mounting, bya 
single person. 

The object is easily followed by the 
rack work and the inconvenience, from the 
motion of carriages at short distances from 
it, was not found to be greater witha pow- 
er of 1000, than with a power of 100, in 
the common mode of mounting achroma- 
tics, moveable by rack work on an up- 
right stand. 

The short time allowed the Committee 
prevenied theia from making observations 
on close double stars, for the purpose of 





determining the limit of its optical capaci- 
ty. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the comunittee. 
Wictiam Hamivrton, Actuary. 
Oct. 13, 1836. 





METHOD OF DETERMINING THE VALUE OF 
BLACK OXIDE OF MANGANESE FOR MAN- 
UFACTURING PURPOSES. BY THOMAS 
THOMPSON, M. D., F. R. S., Le AND Ez 
REGIUS, PROFESSOR OF CHEAISTRY IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The manganese to be tested must be re- 
duced to a fine powder, or brought into the 
state in which it is used by the manufac- 
turers of bleaching-powder. ‘To determine 
its value, proceed in the following manner : 

Into a balanced Florence flask put 600 
grains of water, and 75 grains of crys‘als 
oi oxalic acid. Then add 50 grains of the 
manganese to be tested; and, as quickly 
as possible, pour into the flask from 150 to 
200 grains of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
This is best done by having a given weight 
of sulphuric acid, say 210 grains, previous- 
ly weighed out ina glass measure, coun- 
terpoised on one of the scales of a balance. 
You pour into the flask as much of the sul- 
phuric acid as you can conveniently.— 
Then, putting the measure again into the 
scale, you determine exactly how much has 
been put in. 

A lively effervescence takes place, and 
carbonic acid gas is disengaged in abun- 
dance. Cover the mouth of the flask with 
paper, and leave it for twenty-four hours ; 
then weigh it again. The loss of weight 
which the flask has sustained is exactly 
equal to the quantity of binoxide of manga- 
nse in the powder examined. Thus, let 
the loss of weight be 34 grains ; the quan- 
tity of binoxide of manganese in the 50 
grains of the powder which was tested will 
be 34 grains; or it will contain 68 per 
cent. of pure binoxide of manganese, and 
32 per cent. of impurity. 

To understand what takes place, it is 
necessary to recollect that oxalic acid is 
composed of 


2 atoms carbon 1.5 
3 atoms oxygen 3 
4.5 


and that of binoxide of manganese is com- 
posed of 
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1 atom manganese 3.5 
2 atoms oxygen 2 
5.5 


The oxalic acid acts on the binoxide by 
abstracting one-half of its oxygen, which 
converts it into carbonic acid; hence the 
effervescence. 55 grains of pure binoxide 
of manganese would give out 10 grains of 
oxygen, which would cenvert 45 grains of 
oxalic acid into 55 grains of carbonic acid ; 
which escaping, indicate, by the loss of 
weight, the quantity of carbonic acid formed. 
Now, it happens hat the weight of the 
carbonic acid formed is exactly equal to the 
quantity of binoxide of manganese which 
gives oul its oxygen to the oxalic acid.— 
Hence the reason of the accuracy of the 
test. 

In other words, an integral particle of 
binoxide of manganese, which weighs 5.5, 
gives out 1 atom of oxygen. This atom of 
oxygen combines with an integrant particle 
of oxalic acid, weighing 4.5, and converts 
it into two integrant particles of carbunic 
acid, which both together weigh 5.5. As 
this carbonic acid escapes, the loss of 
weight must be just equal to the quantity 
of binoxide of mangancse in the powder 
subjected to experiment. 

In practice, I find that a small quantity 
of the binoxide of manganese sometimes 
escapes the aciion of the oxalic acid, being 
probably screened by the great quantity of 
impurity with which it is mixed. But the 
deficiency of carbonic acid occasioned by 
this, is about made up by the moisture 
which the carbonic acid gas carries off 
along with it. This renders the error, in 
general, trifling. 

It will be proper to subjoin an example 
or two of the method of proceeding, to ena- 
ble the reader to judge of the goodness of 
this test, and its value to the manufacturer. 

The black oxide of manganese employed 
was subjected to analysis, and found com- 
posed of 

Binoxide of manganese 68.49 

Peroxide of iron 11.85 

Water 5.68 

Earthy matter 13.98 


100.00 


EXPERIMENT l. 
Put into the flask— 
WoL. Ix. 5, 
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Water 599 grains, 
Oxalic acid 75 
Black oxide 50 
Sulphurie acid 184 

Total 908 


Loss of weight 32.5 grains. It ought 
to have been 34.245 grains. Error 1.745 
grains. 

EXPERIMENT 2. 
Put into the flask— 


Water 600 grains. 
Oxalic acid 75 
Black oxide 50 
Sulphuric acide 154 

Total 879 


Loss of weight 34.5 grains. It ought 
to have been 34.245 grains. Here the er- 
ror is in excess, and amounts to 0.255 
erains. 


EXPERIMENT 3. 
Put into the flask— 


Water 600 grains. 

Oxalic acid 75 

Blacs oxide 50 

Sulphuric acid 154.1 
Total 879.1 


Loss of weight 35 grains. Here also 
the error was in excess, and amounted to 
0.755 grains. 

Let us take the mean of these three ex- 
periments : 

_ Loss of weight by Ist 32.5 grains. 
2nd 34.5 
3rd 35.0 


3)102 


Mean 


Here the error amounts to 0.245 grains, 
which is considerably less than one per 
cent. If, therefore, three trials be made, 
the error will be under 1 per ceut. ; so that 
the method is quite sufficient to indicate 
very nearly the quantity of binoxide of 
manganese in any ore. Now, it is the 
binoxide of manganese alone that is useful 
to the manufacturer ; the sesqui-oxide and 
red oxide availing very litle in the prepara- 
tion of chlorine, for which almest alone the 
ore is used by manufactures. 

I tried various other proportions of the 
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ingredients, but found the preceding the 
best. I tried, also, the effect of rubbing 
up ina mortar the oxalic acid and black 
exide. But the error is least when the 
oxalic acid is merely poured into the water, 
and the black oxide added betore the ecid 
is dissolved. Unless the sulphuric acid be 
added last, we cannot be sure of our 
weights.—[Rec. Gen. Sc. June, 1536. | 





EvoruTion or Ligut purine CrystTa- 
LIZATION.—A dull light sometimes appears 
while a solution is in the process of crysta- 
lizing, but the phenomenon has been con- 
sidered as accidental and never exhibi'ed 
at wil, or as an experiment. A methcd 
has been pointed out by Henri Rose of 
Berlin, by which this light can be produced 
at any time. 

Put two or three drams of arsenious acid, 
of a vitreous aspect, ina clear glass ma- 
trass, and sprinkle it with an ounce and a 
half of non fuming, common hydrochloric 
acid, and half an ounce of water. Heat it 
to ebullition, let it boil ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then cool it as slowly as possible by 
gradually lowcring the lamp or removing 
the heat. Ifthe ‘crystals begin to form in 
a dark place, the creation is accompanied 
with a vivid light, and the formation of each 


little crystal is attended with a spark. If 


the vessel be shaken a great number ef 
crystals are suddenly formed, and as many 
sparks produced. If a larger proportionate 
quantity of the materials be taken, such as 
an ounce or two of arsenious acid, the light, 
at a favorable moment, will, on shaking the 
bottle, illuminate a dark chamber. ‘This 
power of giving light sometimes continues 
two or three days in succession, but be- 
comes very faint, depending evidently, on 
the continuance of crystalization, and not 
on the electricity of friction by agitation. 

If the hot solution be suddenly cooled so 
as to produce a pulverulent mass of the 
arsenious acid, no light, or at best, a very 
feeble one, will be seen. The crystaliza- 
tion of sulphate of potash has been most 
frequently observed to emit light, but al- 
ways accidentally, and never perhaps in the 
pure sulphate. 

Arsenious acid is known to exist in two 
different isomeric conditions. It is either 
transparent and vitreous, or porcclainous 
and epaque. After fusion it is quite trans- 


parent, but in time becomes milk white and 
opaque, without any increase of weight.— 
Both the specific gravity, however, and the 
solubility in water are different in these 
two states. In the opaque acid, commonly 
used as rats bane, no light has been observ- 
ed by the author, or at best, a very feeble 
one, on slow cooling. ; 

‘The cause of the evolution of Jight in 
the ease now described, is considered by 
Rose as unknown, and in need of additional 
facts to render it intelligible. Berzelius 
remarked the appearance of light during the 
crystalization of fluoride of sodium, in a 
liquid which held that salt in solution.—— 
(Jour. de Pharmacie. Avr. ] 





Sririt or Woop.-—Dumas and Penrr- 
cot, have lately discovered a very remark- 
able pre oduct which they have named Spirit 
of Wood. It resembles very closely alco- 
hol or spirit of wine. Treated with four 
times its weight of sulphuric acid, it fur- 
nishes an ether which has precisely the 
same composition and density; and with 
various acids, benzoic, acetic, oxalic, &c., 
it yields as many different ethers, for which 
these gentlemen give exact formule. Its 
chemical agencies and properties appear to 
be quite as certain and well defined as 
those of alcohol, and it is presumed that 
ethers may be obtained from it which alco- 
hol does not yield. Spirit of wood, purified, 
is already on sale, at Lemire’s, Rue de la 
; é Fane No. 19, Paris. —-[Recuiel Indus, 


Avril. | 





Note on tHe Assay or Gitpep Ware 
BY THE Wert Process. By H. Bovutieny, 
AssaYeR AT Evrevx.—The art of assay- 
ing the precious metals or determining their 
proportions in alloys, so long s ationary, has 
within a few years made immense progress. 
M. Gay Lussac, in reducing to ferm his 
method of assaying by the wet process, 
has, if we may so term it, established the 
limits of this art in relation to silver. This 
process is nevertheless not generally adopt- 
ed, notwithstaud its precision and other ad- 
vantages. ‘The application of this method 
to the analysis of building begins also to 
spread. It is thus practised : Boil the alloy 
in a mattrass with nitric acid, and precipi- 
tate the silver by the normal solution. ‘The 
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proportion of silver being known, dissolve 
the chloride of silver in ammonia, and the 
gold, which is insoluble in that alkali, is re- 
covered in the usual way, and_ finally 
weighed. 

This process, which is very exact when 
the alloy contains no tin, appears somewhat 
complicated to assayers who are not accus- 
toned to chemical manipulations. That 
which I propose, is founded on the same 
principles and will appear perhaps of easier 
execution as it does not require the use of 
ammonia. 

Take a quantity of the alloy containing 
about 1000 of fine silver, boil it ten min- 
utes in a ground mattrass with 30 grammes 
of nitric acid at 22°, decant with care into 
a ground flask of the capacity of about 250 
grammes ; boil the alloy again five min- 
utes in 15 grammes of nitric acid, at 36° 
and decant with equal care this solution 
into the flask ; pour into the mattrass 50 
grammes of distilled water to remove all 
the nitrate and add it to the two former so- 
lutions. The flask which contains them 
is to be stopped and set aside. If any 
particles of nitrate of silver should adhere 
to the orifice of the mattrass they must be 
carefully removed and added to the solu- 
tion in the flask. 

Fill the mattrass with distilled water, and 
reverse it ina crucible to collect the gold 
which must be dried and weighed. This 
weight is that of the gold contained in the 
alloy, which must be “brought to unity by 
the rule of proportion. If, for exa mple 
there were 1114.82 of a'loy and 4 mill. of 
gold have been obtained, the weight of this 
metal in 1000 would be the fourth term in 





the proportion 1114.82: 4 1000 : 
1000 x 4 

z= = 3.588 
1114.82 


The flask containing the solution of sil- 
ver and copper, will be marked as an assay 
for silver, and the operation will be com- 
pleted. 

It the alloy contain tin, which would be 
known by the presence of a white powder 
at the bottom of the mattrass, this process 
would by no means answer. Recourse 
must then be had to cupellation and parting. 

In terminating this note, [ ought to ob- 
serve, that this process is applicable only to 
gilding, which contains as a minimum of 


gold 150 to 1000 of alloy.—[ Annales de 
Chim. Nov. ] 





ImMpRovEMENTS IN Steam CARRIAGES 
on Common Roaps.—We noticed in the 
preceding volune of this Magazine, two in- 
ventions of M. Galy Cazalat, which were 
desizned for the improvement of steam car- 
riages. We have since learnt, by a com- 
munication from the inventor, that they are 
part only of a series which has for its ob- 
ject the accomplishment of a problem in 
which so many have failed, and so much 

capital has been unproductively expended 
—the construction ofa safe steam carriage, 
for the conveyance of passengers at a de- 
siruble velocity on com non roads, which 
shall be perfectly safe from accidents by 
exp'osion, Xe. 

After a long and careful examination of 
the subject, and many experiments, on a 
full scale, M. Galy Cazalat decided, that 
the following ameliorations were all desira- 
ble in th» most improved carriages yet 
known, and most of them necessary ; these 
he conceives he has perfectly accomplished 
in his steam carriage. 

1. An arrange:nent by which the liability 
of the axle-tree-crank to break is diminish- 
ed. 

A mode of suspension of the engine, 
&c., which prevents its action from being 
disturbed by joltage.* 

3. An apparatus for guiding the carriage, 
by means of the steam itself, with great 
facility. 

4. An hydraulic break for diminishing 
the velocity, and, when desirable, entirely 
stopping a steam Carriage, upon a declivity. 

5. A steam-generator, of simple con- 
struction and little weight ; witha fire place 
in which coal may be used as a fuel with- 
out giving out smoke. 

6. An apparatus of great simplicity and 
of easy applicat:on, by which explosions of 
steam generators and boilers may be, at 
all times, prevented.{ 

7. An apparatus, also of great simplici- 
ty, and incapable of derangement, by which 
the water surface in steam generators and 


* Examined and approved by the Institute of France, 
and rewarded with their gould medal, in 1333. 

+ Examined. tes'ed, and approved by La Societig 
D "ENCOURAGEMENT of Paris, and rewarded with their 
large gold medal, in December, 1835. 
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boilers is constantly maintained during the 
working of the engine at the same level. 

It will be evident to all who understand 
the subject, that supposing M. Galy Caza- 
lat has succeeded to the extent which he 
describes, he has removed nearly all the 
more important impediments which have up 
to this moment obstructed the progress of 
this valuabie application of steam power. 


[ Mag. Pop. Sc. ] 





At seven in the evening on the 29th ult. 
a meteor was seen in the air at Niort, in the 
Deux Sevres, suspended for several seconds, 
at the height of three hundred feet, over the 
Hotel de Ville, and then fell perpendicular- 
ly in front of that edifice. It appeared to 
be about three inches in diameter, and of a 
red color, similar to the planet Mars; but at 
the moment of its fall its size seemed to di- 
minish, and its color became paler. On 
reaching the pavement a noise of cracking 
was heard, but was instantly extinguished, 
and left no smell or marks behind. An 
hour afterwards a storm of thunder came 
on, followed by rain which lasted the whole 
night. 





From the New-Orleans Standard. 
CLIMATE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


It may now be admitted, as fairly proved 
by sage philosophers, that the climate and 
health of a place depend as much on its lo- 
cality as on its latitude in a particular zone 
or hemisphere ; and that as the locality is 
improved by the arts of civilized life, the 
climate and health are proportionately me- 
linrated. ‘This is evinced by the experi- 
ence of all ages and nations; and fortu- 
nately the experience of New-Orleans 
must shortly add another proof to corrobo- 
rate the truth of this result. 

The editor has occasionally recurred to 
this subject, in the humble hope of disa- 
busing public opinion at a distance, founded 
on idle or interested rumors of the unheal- 
thiness of this city ; and as this opinion has 
bren one of the greatest obstacles to the 
greater population and trade of New-Or- 
leans, he need not apologize for again ad- 
verting to it,and of acquiring the most au- 
thentic details to support his positions. He 
has obtained a general average for the past 


three years, ending the Ist of August last, 
of the state of the thermometer, barometer, 
hygrometer, weather, winds and rivers, as 
diligently and carefully prepared by Dr. 
Barron, from personal observations made 
with the best instruments at all periods. 
The following are extracts from the table 
elaborated. 





THERMOMTTER. 
Highest lowest monthly mean range 
January 72 28.66 53.54 43.33 
February 72.66 49.66 51.42 46 
March 75.66 46 59.02 29.66 
April 80 54 66.75 26.66 
May 86 60 75.58 26 
June 89 72 79.74 17 
Julv £8.66 73 80.06 15.67 
August 89 73 80.16 16 
September 83.66 6466 77,22 19 
October 82 47.16 68.55 35.50 
November 77.33 34 5964 43.33 
December 71 35.33 54.97 35.67 
67.22 29.48 
BAROMETER, 
Highest lowest range 
January 30.23 29.70 53 
February 30.20 29.75 A4 
March 30.23 29.82 AT 
April 30.17 29 76 Al 
May 30.17 29.85 37 
June 30.14 29.88 27 
July 30.14 29.95 19 
August 30.02 29.78 24 
September 380.07 29.74 22 
October 30.19 29.83 37 
Nevember 3031 29.69 .58 
December 30.20 29.79 41 
40 
HYGROMETER OF SAUSSURE. 
Highest lowest mean range 
January 43.50 0 19.50 43 
February 40 0 31 28 
March 4050 0 18.87 40 
April 16.33 17.66 42.25 43 
May 6166 14 45.78 47 
June 66.66 23.33 48.65 40 
July 52 0 36.54 52 
Aucust 56 5 40 51 
September 65 26 46 39 


October 61.50 1 40 66 
November 52.50 0 29 52 
December 48 0 21 48 
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ASPECT OF THE WEATHER, 


clear cloudy rainy 
January 43.66 34.33 13.33 
February 51.33 14 44 8.33 
March 45.33 36.66 10.66 
April 54 23 12.33 
May 69 13 8 
June 59.33 17.33 11.66 
July 51.33 22 15 
August 51.39 13.70 11.76 
September 56.73 11.83 10.83 
October 66.43 12.70 3 
November 57.73 43.86 7 
December 50.73 23.30 6.80 


The average quantity of rain in January 
of the three years, was 4.66 ; in February 
2.25; in March 2.59 ; in April 6.21; in 
May 2.95; in June 6.16 ; in July 6 33 ; in 
August 5.72; in Sepiember 5.66 ; in Oc- 
tober 1.37; in November 3.18 ; and in 
December 2.87: fron which it wiil be seen 
that more rain falls in April, June, July 
and August, than in other months; and 
that October and February are the driest 
months in the year. 

During the same three years, from Ist 
August 1983 to 1st August 1835, the aver- 
age retrocession of tie Mississippi River 
from high water mark was 7.90 feet in Jan- 
uary, 5.13 in Febuary, 4.27 in March, 2.94 
in April, 4.63 in May, 4.72 in June, 5.82 
in July, 7.97 in August, 13.10 in Septem- 
ber, 13.33 in October, 12.34 in November 
and 8.84 in December—the river being 
highest in April and lowest in October. Dr. 
Barton has found that the Mississippi de- 
posites 1 line of earthy particles in every 
10 inches of water : that is one foot alluvion 
in 120 feet water. It might be useful as 
well as curious to ascertain when the river 
makes the most deposites ; and what impetus 
or power is necessary to remove deposites or 
obstructions occasionally or continuously ap- 
plied. ‘Tue solutioa of tais might be of great 
advantage in improving the navigation of 
the river at its mouth. 

But as a mere abstract view of a subject 
does not always give a positive idea, let us 
ascertain the climate of New-Orleans as 
compared with that of some principal cities ; 
by showing the latitude ; the distribution of 
heat in the different seasons, according to 
the mean temperature ; and the maximum 
temperature of the warmest month with the 
minimum of the coldest. The statements of 
other cities are taken from Ure’s Dictiona- 


ry of Chemistry, those of this city from Dr. 
Barton’s table. 
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Edingurg |55.57|47.8 |33 6 46.4 \53.2 |48.4 59.4 |33.: 
Dublin — '53 21/49.2 }39.2 |47.3|59.6 |50 |61 1354 
Geneva 46.12 49.3|34.9 |47.6105 [50 |66.6:34.2 
Vienna —_|48.12/50.6 32.8 (512 /69.2 150.6 {70.6 126.6 

Paris 48.50'51 |386 |49 2164.6 [51.4 65 3136 
London —|51 “0|50.4 |39.6 |43.6 [53.2 [50,2 (64.4 137.8) 
Philad’a. |39.56'53 4 [32.2 [51.4174 |566|77 132.7 
N-w-York |40 40 538 [29.8 51 2'79 2 154.6 (80.6 |25.4 
Cineianati (39 06 53.8 |32.9 1544/72 3 '51.4 174 3/302 
Marseilles [43.1759 [45.5 67.6 |72 5 60 746 44.4 
Rome 41 53.60 4 145.8 |57.8 \79.2 \62.8 77 + \42.2 

Natchez (31 23)64 8 43.6 |65.4 79.2 [65.8 |79.7|47 
Cairo 30.02,72 4 \53.4 |73.6 85.170 5 135.8 |55.8 
V. Orieans|30 — |67.2 '53.31/67.1|30 '634\80 [544 

VeraC.uz \19.11|778 72 |77.9|3i.5 |78.6 [81.5 |71 

Iavana) = |231073.2'712 ‘79 833'79 (84 ,70 





{t may be remarked that these obser va- 
tions on the climate of New-Orleans, in- 
clude part of 1833, when there was an epi- 
demic, and the- extremes of temperature 
were unusually great ; and that the winters 
"33-34 and °34-’35 were remarkably cold 
in this city. And it will be perceived that 
though the average range of temperature in 
New-Orleans throughout three years of that 
kind, was not 30 degrees, the range in Phil- 
adelphia, New-York, Cincinnati, Natchez, 
and even Rome was much greater: also 
that the extremes of heat and cold in New- 
Orleans are proportioned to those in Paris 
and Marseilles ; and consequently the health 
of this city, so far as it depends on climates 
is or can be as good as the health of Mar. 
seilles or Paris. Quod erat Demonstrandum. 





Corns anp Mepats.—In a lecture latel 
delivered before the Society of Arts, Mr. 
Wyon desccribed our present mode of en. 
graving and multiplying the dies. 

Tne selection of the best cast-steel for 
the purpose, he observed, was very impor- 
taut, and not sufficiently understood at pre- 
sent. ‘The very fine steel that forms ex. 
cellent gravers, and other cutting instru- 
ments, is unfit for the purpose, for unless 
hardened with great care, it is very liable to 
crack, ‘The very coarse steel is also ob- 
jectionable, as it acquires fissures under the 
die press. The object therefore is, to select 
steel of a medium quality—but the best steel 
may be spoiled, by want of skill in the smith 
who forges the dies, 
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When the rough die is brought to a table 
in the turning lathe, after being softened, 
the engraver commences his labors, by 
working out the device with the small tools 
in intagl’o (sunk in ,)and wien he has com- 
pleted ‘his wor k, the die is ready for harden- 
ing, which is, in itself, a very simple process, 
but one that is often attended pt Tag serious 
disappointment to the engraver, for it not 
unfrequently hap pens, tat the labor of ma- 
ny months is either injured or utterly de- 
stroyed, from the steel itself being faulty or 
heated to excess. But supposing the ori- 
ginal die, or as it is_ tec! inically called, 
a matrix, to be uninjured by the process 
of hardening, it is rese rved for tue pur- 
pose, of furnis! ling a punceon (or a steel 
impression in relief. ) For tais purpose 
a block of soft steel is turned flat at 
the bottom and obtusely conical at the 
top. In this state, its conical surface is 
compressed into tae matrix by a blow from 
the multiplying die press: this gives us oaly 
the commencement of an impression, for the 
die becomes so hard by compression, as to 
require frequent annealing and _ re-striking 
before it is perfected. Ani impress on taken 
in this way is called a pun icheon, which, when 
the engraver has given it all the delicacy of 
finish existing in the oriyvinal, is then harde: ne 
ed, and serves for the purpose of mak cin g 
dies for coining, by a similar process, V! IZ, 
impressing the hardened steel into that 
which is soit. 


Tae distinction, said Mr. Wyon, between 
striking medals and coins, is very essential, 
so much so, that | cannot avoid saying a 
few words on the subject. A medal is usu- 
ally engrayen in high relief, like those up- 
on ancient coins, and it requires a succession 

of blows, sometimes forty or fifty, with re- 
- vated annealings, to make a perfect im- 
pr ession. A mode ‘rn coin, on the contrary, 
is usually brought up wit i one blow, although 
witu disadvan tage of the metal being harder. 
Standard gold, for instance consists of one- 
twelfth of alloy; medals are usually y jmade 
of fine gold; the engraving upon the coin is 
consequently made with a suitable degree of 
relief, 


In striking a coin or a medal, the lateral 
spread of the metal, which would otherwise 
ooze out, as it were, from between the dies 
is prevented by the application of a steel 
collar, accurately turned to the dimensions 
of the dies. 


The number of pieces which 


may be struck by one pair of dies, not 
unfrequently amounts to between three and 
four hundred thousand, but the average 
amount is much less. Mr. Wyen stated, 
that he remembered instances of twenty 
dies being destroyed! in one day, owing to 
the different qualities of steel, and to the 
‘asualties to which dies are liable. ‘There 
are, li appears, eight presses in the coming 
room ot the Mint, and he considers that 
the destruction of one pair of dies for each 
press per day,is a very fair proportion, 
though it is generally rather incre. 

It must be remembered, that each press 
produces sixty pieces per minute, without 
reckoning stoppages occasioned by chang- 
ing of dies and other contingencies ; and 
Mr. W yon rewarked, that in 1817, the 
daily produces o1 coins, in half-crowns, 
shillings, and sixpences, amoun'ing te the 
encrmous quantity of 343,000 per day, for 
three months: at that time all the eight 
presses were employed ; but, on the first 
of jast April, there were 125,000 pieces 
coixed with five presses only. From the 
4th of June, 1817, to 3lst of December, 
1833, their were coined in sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns, 52,187, 265/. sterling. — 
{Arcana of Science, 1835. | 





FRoM A MEMOIR ON THE ORIGIN OF MrT. 
Erna, py M. Evie pe Beaumont, (Ep. 
New Pair. Jour. Ap. 1826.)—It has 
been ascertained that the grea’er number of 
the appearances of flames which accoumpa- 
ny the volcanic eruptions, are ouly the ef 
fect of the rays of light which emanate 
from the incandesceut lava, and which are 
reflected by tae molecules of vesicular va- 
por, and of dust disseminated by the erup- 
tion in the atmosphere. In consequence 
of this observatin, doubts have been raised 
as tu whether volea.os, in any case, pro- 
duce real flames. ‘These doubts have been 
already removed by Sir H. Davy inregard 
to Vesuvius, where he ascertained, during 
a small eruption, the existence of a real jet 
of flame ; and we ourselves have observed 
on E:na incontestible volcanic flames.— 
Having left the Casa inglese about an hour 
and a half before daybreak, in order to as- 
cend to the edge of the crater, the feeble 
light of the stars enabled us to perceive, 
on the commencement of the acclivity of 
the upper-cone, a white space whose color 
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was caused by the alteration of the rocks, 
and by saline efflorescences having a very 
styptic taste. In the midst of this space, 
at several points, we distinguishe:| | ale 
and sc arcely luminous flames, which seem- 
ed to issue from the earth; they occupied 
the orifices of several irregular openings, 
which were from one to two yards in width, 
and were only the enlargements of a tortu- 
ous crevice. These flimes were evidently 
produced by a gas disengaged from the 
crevice, and which did not find the oxycen 
necessary for its combustion till it reached 
the external air. The combustion took 
place almost exactly at the level of the sur- 
face of the ground. ‘The flame rarely rose 
to the height of a vard ; it produced a sound 
somewhat intermittent, pre!ty analogous to 
that of several lighted faggots, or rather 
that which is heard at ihe bottom ofa blast- 
furnace when the blowing apparatus is ba:- 
ly constructed. The gases produced by 
the combustion did not impede the breath- 
ing, and had a strong odor of sulphurous 
acid. Sulpburetted hydrogen was also per- 
ceptible, but Idid not recognize the odor of 
muriatic acid. Every circumstance, then, 
announced that the flame was supported by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, aid atterwards, 
when the sun lighted up the mountain, a 
long bluish cloud was seen taking its rise 
from that particular point. 

In the interier o! the great crater I found 
several portions of snow, but from many oth- 
er points of its angular bottom the:e issu- 
ed hot vapors, having a whitish color, more 
or less dense, composed chiefly of wa'ery 
vapor, but having nevertheless a strong cd: r 
of sulphurous ard muriatic acids ; one or 
the other of these acids predominated alter- 
nately. The surfaces across which the va- 
pors were disengaged were in part covered 
by saline efflorescences, which were some- 
times white, and sometimes colored of an 
orange-yellow tint by the chloruret of iron, 
or of a canary-yellow by, particles of lava 
altered by the acid vapors. In some fis- 
sures I found white fibrous gypsum, mixed 
with altered pulverulent yellow lava in 
which some small nodules of sulphur were 
disseminated. 

The above account of the observations of 
this distinguished geologist is followed bya 
statement of his theory of the formation of 
the mountain. After alluding to the chang- 
es of form that have resulted from the fre- 


quent production of extensive longitudinal 
fiissures by the earthquakes that accompa- 
ny or precede an eruption of the volcano, 
also to ibe streams ol lava that find their 
exit through these fissures ; to the unequal 
elevation of thei s.des by the exp inding 
force below, he draws the conclusion that 
the foundations cf Etna are pot immovably 
fixed, but are undergoing frequent chi nges. 
Guided by these considerations, and in ad- 
dition, observing the extreme slowness 
with which ejected matter is capable of ele- 
vating the cential peak, and the improbabi- 
lity, trom their structure and situation, that 
the layers composing the mountain are in 
the position they were original'y accumula- 
ted, the author arrives at the iollowing de- 
ductions. 

‘lhe surface formerly nearly flat, has been 
first repeatedly fractured in various lines 
having a nearly constant direction. The 
mled matters have been poured out 
through the fissures thus produced, and 
their fluidity must have been nearly perfect, 
for they hive flowed through rents of very 
inconsiderable breadth. ‘Lhese products 
were then spread on both sides of the fis- 
sures, in thin and uniform masses, similar 
to those composed of basalt, which in so 
many different countries, and especially in 
Iceland, are superimposed above one ano- 
ther, forming vast plateaus whose surlace 
remained always nearly horizontal, in con- 
sequence of tae subdivision of successive 
lines of eruption on an extensive space.— 
The eruptions were, like those of the pre- 
seit day, accompanied by disengagements 
of elastic fluids, which, issuing like the lava 
itself from the whele extent of the fissures, 
carried along with them scoriz and cinders. 
These scorie and cinders ralliag back like 
rain, both on the lava and on the neighbur- 
ing spots, produced those uniform layers of 
fraginentary substances, which alternate with 
the layers of melted matters. But at one 
period, it would appear thai the internal agent 
which had already fractured so frequenily 
the solid surface, having doubtless exerted 
an extraordinary energy, broke up that sur- 
face, upraised it, and since that time Etaa 
has existed. 





Great Brase at CraiGvLeits Quar- 
ry.— The long time in which preparations 
fora great explosion at this quarry had 
been going on, andthe eects that were 
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expected to result from the experiment, by 
@ great saving of labor and expense, in at 
once dislodging a great mass of rock 
and also lessening, if not altogether re- 
moving, the risk which atiends the blow- 
ing up of smal portions of rock from 
the flying fragments, rendered the experi- 
ment which took place on Saturday the 
18th of October, 1834, a subject of much 
interest both in a public and scientific point 
of view. It having been intimated by bills 
that the blast was to take place at three 
o’clock, long before that hour crowds of 
people were “proceeding along the roads 
leading to the quarry, and by three o’clock 
every place which commanded a_ view of 
the spot was filled with spectators. At the 
time when the explosion took place, there 
were no fewer than ten thousand persons 
on the grounds around the quarry ; and cu- 
riosity was so much excited, that even the 
Castle-hill, and also on the Carstorphine- 
hill, a great many people were collected. 
At half past tuo o’clock, the conductor, 
inclosed in a block-tin tube twenty-six feet 
long and half an inch in diameter, was in- 
troduced into the bore. The depth of the 
bore was sixty feet, and seven and a half 
inches in diameter at the top, and six at the 
bottom, and was charged with 500 lbs, of 
Sir Henry Bridge’s double-strong blasting 
powder. At half past three the match was 
lighted, and in three minntes the explosion 
took place. ‘The report was nt so loudas 
from a small piece of ordnance; but the 
effect that was produced_ was highly satis- 
factory to all the scien'ific gentlemen pre- 
sent, and completely fulfilled the expecta- 
tions that had been conceived by the pro- 
jector. Atthe moment of the explosion, 
the great mass of rock appeared to those 
at ashort distance to be forced upwards, 
and then to rend in large and deep fissures. 
It is calculated that upwards of 20,000 
tons of solid rock have been displaced by 
this experiment —[ Ibid. | 


Exnreition or Mr. Cocnrane’s Fire 
Arms.—We understand that Mr. Cochrane, 
of whose astonishing and important improve. 
ments in fire arms, the newspapers have 
lately furnished most interesting descrip- 
tions, has lately visited Washington and 
made a series of experiments at the Arsenal, 





in the presence of several military and scien- 
tific gentlemen, who were highly gratified 
at the result. These experiments were 
made on Saturday last. Yesterday we had 
the pleasure of conversing for some time 
with Mr. Cochrane, on the subject of his in- 
vention ; and accompanied him to Brown’s 
Hotel, where he showed us, his rifle and 
carbine. With the permission of Mr. Coch- 
rane, we lay before the public, the following 
reports of the military gentlemen, in whose 
presence, and under waose supervision, the 
experiments were made:— __ [ Alex. Gaz. } 


W asuineton, November 21st, 1836. 

Coionet :—The enclosed report of Lieu- 
tenant Scott, whica I have the honor to sub. 
mit, fully confirms the high estimate I had 
formed of Mr. Cochrane’s gun, from the ex- 
periments instituted by me on Saturday, in 
conformity with your instructions. 

Under my supervision the gun was loaded 
and discharged 500 times—the results prov- 
ing its great accuracy, safety, and facility of 
loading : and firing. My attention was par- 
ticularly called to the apparent danger of 
ignition, from the contiguity of the charges, 
But from the experiments freely made by 
Mr. Cochrane, by placing loose powder in 
the chambers over the balls, and around the 
caps, | am convinced that my apprehensions 
were unfounded. 

[ do not hesitate to say, that with my 
closest scrutiny, I could not discover any 
objections to Mr. Cochrane’s invention. It 
will be well to remark, that the gun was dis- 
charged in all, one thousand and eight times, 
witnout being cleaned and without missing 
fire. 

The flattened balls accompanying this 
were fired through an inch plank against a 
brick wall at a distance of 150 yards. 

J am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
GeorGE D. Ramsay, 
Cuptain of Ordnance. 
CoLoneEL Bomrorp, . 
U. S. Ordnance. 


he piece was fired this morning 500 
times, (making in all 1,008.) It is in the 
same order it was previous to discharging it. 
Water was put into the chambers, and left 
for one hour and ten minutes. Afterwards 
it was discharged in the same manner as the 
others, without the least difficulty. It fires 
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I tried it with Hall’s 
was 


with great accuracy. 
carbine, both being loaded ;_ the firin 
commenced, and durin g the dischargin 
the nine chambers, the carbine could ouly 
be loaded once. Not acap missed. At 
the distance of 150 yards—charge, 10 erains 
of powder, the ball perforated an inc h pine 
board, and was flattened against the brick 
wall. For simplicity it surpasses any thing 
of the kind I have yet seen, and as a fire 
arm, its qualities can be summed up in three 
words. It is perfect. 
Joun B. Scorrt, 
First Lieut. Artillery. 
WasHINGTON ARSENAL, 
Nov. 20th, 1836. 

Mr. Cochrane fired the nine chambers in 

SIX SECONTDS. 
Joun B. Scort, 
First Lieut. Artillery. 





PATENT PORTABLE REVOLV- 


WITHIN A SAFE. 


B. SHERWOOD’S 
ING SAFE 


Having tested my FIRE PROOF REVOLVING 


SAFE WITHIN A SAFE, in the presence of 


imany witnesses at the Fair of the Mechan- 
cs’ Institute at Castle Garden, on the ninth 
day of September, 1836, I think it necessary 
to give an explanation of the test and its 
effect : 

I built a cupola four feet six inches diame- 
ter at the bottom, and three feet six inches at 
the top, and six feet high; and placed the 
Safe in the centre, elevating it twelve to 
fourteen inches from the bottom, leaving a 
space of twelve to fifteen inches on every 
side, and underneath, which I filled with char- 
coal, and placed a large bellows at each side 
carrying their blasts “underne: ath the Safe ; 
set fire at half past one o’clock and began to 
blow. At half past two o’clock put into the 
cupola a quantity of iron, which soon melted 
down and lodged in the bottom. I kept up 
the blast until six o’clock, then pulled the cu- 
pola to pieces, drew out and opened the Safe, 
and found it to be safe indeed, for the books 
were not injured in the least, and although 
the heat was sufficient to melt the mortar 
and bricks of which the wall was composed, 
and the iron between the wall and the Safe, 
the iron of which the outside of the Safe is 
made was not injured. 

The reason why the iron ofthe Safe was not 
injured, is—the composition put in as a non- 
conductor prevents the fire from affecting it, 
insomuch that the coals will be black about 
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the Safe for two or three inches, when there 
it cnoug’i to melt iron at a distance of 
fit inches from it. It is evident that the 
heat endured by my Sale, was far greater 
shoei it would have ; Cosee exposed to had it 
been in the hottest part of the great fire of 
December, “18: 35. Forif it had been there, 
it would have fallen and laid on and amongst 
the rubbish, and the part that laid down 
would have been exposed to but very little 
heat, and it being round, the heat would have 
passed off without the least injury. It will 
be remembered, that where the heat is suffi. 
cient to melt iron, it must be of short dura. 
tion, unless supplied with fuel ; for, any thing 
combustible is soon destroyed where there is 
heat enough to melt iron. It is true, that 
the fire of December, 1835, continued some 
days, but not with sufficient heat to melt iron ; 
where the heat was the most intense, the 
fire was out first. Those iron chests which 
were destroyed at the great fire could not 
have bden exposed to heat enough to melt 
iron; for it will be re ‘membered that there 
were g AE ‘ds of their ske letons to be seen 
about the ruins, which consisted of thin 
sheet iron, and nails with large heads, the 
wood being entirely destroyed ; and it is evi- 
dent, that sheet iron as thin as they are made 
of, could endure the heat of a furnace but 
very few minutes. 
The following is the copy of a certificate 
voluntarily got up and handed to me: 
vs This is to certify, that on the 9th day of 
Se pte mber, 1835, at the Fair of the Mecha- 
nics’ Institute at Castle Garden, Mr. Ben. 
JAMIN Suerwoop, made trial of his Double 
Safe. A cupola was built outside the Fort, 
end two bellows applied. The books were 
deposited in the presence of the Managers 
and others, and it was then put into the cu- 
pola furnace with a quantity of cast iron: at 
4 o’clock the heat was so that the cast iron 
melted down. The blast was continued until 
6 o’clock, when the furnace was broken to 
pieces andthe Safe taken out and opened. 
The books were periectly uninjured and 
scarcely warm, though the outside of the 
Safe had endured a heat sufficient to melt 
cast iron, for more than two hours. 
SamvEt Carter, 36 Vesey-street. 
Owen G. WARREN 
W. J. MuLien, 175 Broadway, up stairs. 
Henry Dore tt, 216 William-street. 
J. Wattrer WEAVER, 
Ricuarp Bracav, 41 Wooster-street. 
Tne Committee awarded the above Safe 
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the Silver Medal of the Institute, which is 
its highest honor. 

The Safe is portable, and mounted on 
castors; and may be had at No. 654 Wall- 
street, where the one referred to above my 
be seen, together with the iron melted round 
it, and parts of the wall with which it was 
enclosed, and other evidences sufficient to 
satisfy the most sceptical. 

BENJAMIN SHERWOOD, Patentee. 
New-York, Oct. Ist. 1836 





From the American Railroad Journal. 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 

It gives us pleasure to find that the work 
shops of our own country are already rival- 
ling, if not excelling, those of England in 
the article of locomotive engines. It hag 
been but a few years since this manufacture 
was started in the United States; but in that 
short period the talent of our countrymen has 
been more favorably developed. We took 
occasion lately to publish a certificate from 
Wm. R. Lee, Esq., the superintendent of 
the Boston and Providence Railroad, relative 
to the fine performance of an engine built 
by E. A G. Young, the superintendent of 
the New-Castle Manufacturing Company.— 
Another locomotive from the same shop has 
been within a few months placed upon the 
Boston Road, which by the annexed extract 
of a letter from Mr. Lee appears to be one 
of superior excellence, and which with a 
great capacity to make steam combines 
much economy in the consumption of fuel. 
The power to generate a snfficient supply of 
steam isa matter of high importance in these 
machines, and when that object is attained 
with a diminished supply of fuel it must give 
such an engine a great advantage ; enabling 
it to exert the same power at a much less 
expense. 
gentleman of Mr. Lee’s knowledge and ex. 


The decided approbation of a 


perience, and coming too, from a quarter 
where the best engines of either Euglish or 
American make are in use, cannot fail to ex. 
tend the reputation of Mr. Young as a build. 
er, and toattach to the locomotives sent out 
by the New-Castle Company a just celebrity. 


Provivence, Nov. 26, 1836, 
Office B. and P. R. R. Co. 


Mr. E. A Young, 

Dear Sir,—lIt gives me pleasure to as- 
sure you of my entire satisfaction with the 
performance of “ Young No. 2,” she an- 
swers our wishes fully. The capacity of 
your engines to make steam with great eco- 
nomy of fuel, is undoubted, and while I am 
not inclined to give a comparative view in 
this respect of engines from different shops. 
I do not hesitate to say that in my experi- 
ence, your machines have a great advantage 
in the economy fuel.” 

Very respectfully, 
W. Raymonp Leg. 





From the American Railroad Journal. 

Mr. D. K. Minor.—Dear Sir,—-being a 
subscriber to your valuable and interesting 
Journal, I am favored with the perusal of 
comments, (extracted from the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute,) on the production and 
manufacture of Salid, or Table Oil, in the 
United States, to be procured from the seeds 
of Poppy ; requesting information relative to 
what is already considered a very interest- 
ing part of French Husbandry, &c., being 
and having been, a participator in the in- 
terest of this very important inquiry, and 
being a practical manufacturer of various 
kinds of Oils, [ have made such investiga- 
tions, as | will venture to pen down, in 
answer to the request set forth in the col- 
umns of the Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute, and submit the same to you for pub- 
lication, should it meet with such approba- 
tion as will entitle it toa place in the col- 
umns of your Journal. In December 1824, 
Mr. Daniel Markham, of Madison Co., 
N. Y. obtained Letters Patent, from the 
Government of the United States, for the 
discovery and art, of manufacturing Oil 
from the seed of Poppy, to be used for 
culinary, and many other important purpo- 
ses. But ignorance and prejudice, being 
predominant in the minds of those who 
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have been addressed on this subject, sick- 
ness and indigence on the part of the en- 
terprizing projector, have ever held in 
check, the advancement of this important 
object in this country, for which reasons, it 
is believed, the patentee has just claims 
for a renewal of his patent, for seven years 
afier the original has run out, to effect 
which, I believe, he is about to take pre- 
liminary measures. Myself and others, 
have from repeated trials, ascertained that 
100 bushels of Poppy Seed can be procur- 
ed from one acre of good land, after allow- 
ing amply for waste, &c. Doctor L. 
Bishop, of Oneida County, has raised the 
present season, at the rate of 147 bushels 
per acre, with taking very little pains in 
cultivation. ‘l'his may seem to be, (in the 
minds of many,) an absurd exagzeration, 
but it is no less strange than true, and one 
bushel of this seed, will yseld from eight 
to twelve quprts of oii of the first order ; 
possessing (when drawn cold and pure,) a 
transparency equal to the best spring wa- 
ter, and a flavor far more delicious than 
the Olive ; it is extremely limpid, and ne- 
ver chills with frost. The present price 
of this Oil in the City of New-York, is 50 
cents perpint, and is saught after, by the 
portrait painters, being the finest and best 
Oil for their business. When burnt in a 
lamp, it sends forth a brilliant flame, and 
emits but little smoke ; its medicinal qual- 
ties are mild, harmless, though effective 
in many cases, as proved by practice—it 
seems to possess none of the narcotic quali- 
ty of which the poppy is so abundantly 
supplied, but seems to be admirably cal- 
culated for the table, andI doubt not. but 
the time is near at hand, when the genteel 
portion of our community, may oil their 
palates from the production of their own 
soil, and no longer be under a compliment 
to France, Flanders, or any other foreign 
country, for a similar enjoyment. T think 
the most proper time is the fall of the year, 
forsowing the seed, and as late as the 
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frost will permit—there has been by my- 
self and others, various methods resorted 
to, for the cultivation of the Poppy ; but I 
venture to say the best mode is yet verry 
far in the shade; but I hope that some of 
our agriculturists will take the trouble o 
appropriate a small! piece of land, anda 
few hours time by way of experiment on 
this new piece of husbandry, (however tri- 
vial it may appear at first,) I doubt not 
they will be highly pleased aud amply re- 
warded for their pains. 
Sir, Iam with much esteem, 
very sincerely your humble servant. 
E. 8. 8S. 
Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y. Oct. 1836. 





New Invention.—A gun’ maker of 
Easingwold, Yorkshire, has invented an 
alarm-lamp to replace spring guns, which is 
no longer legal to make use of. ‘The in- 
ventor states that the lamp may be placed 
against a tree or post ia a stack yard, or in 
auy place where property is kept; and if 
any one comes wituin its limits it lights up 
and fires fifteen or twenty reports, which 
may be heard at some miles distance. 
When used for preserves it may be made 
to send up a sky-rocket to show in what di. 
rection the poacher may be found. It is 
described as being perfectly free from dan- 
ger to servaits or others having the care of 
it, but said to be calculated when it goes off 
to strike terror into the breast of the most 
audacious depredators. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW COINING PRESS, 
ES LATELY INTRODUCED INTO THE UNI- 
TED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA, BY 
FRANKLIN PEALE, Esq. 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


GENTLEMEN:—After seven months of 
experience, it will not be considered pre- 
mature, to send for publication, a brief no- 
tice of the Coining press, a model of which 
I had the pleasure to exhibit and describe, 
at one of the conversation Meetings at the 
Institute last year. 

This press has been in operation since 
the 23d of March last, the period of the 
first coinage by steam in the Mint of the 
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United States; and the results, which are 
more than satisfactory, have authorized us 
to proceed with the most perfect confidence 
in the formation of the presses for the 
Branch Mints at New-Orleans, and at 


Charlotte and Dahlonega, in North Caro- 
lina and Georgia; also, with the manufac- 
ture of others for the use of this mint;all 
of which, it is probable, will be completed 
at an early period in the coming year. 


Side View of the Press. 
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The above design exhibitsa side view 
of the medium size press, in'endeid to strike 
eagles, quarter dollars, and cents. ‘Three 
grades have been adopted, corresp 


in linear proportions to the numbers 91 


7 and 6, suited to all the denomimations of 


Our coin respectively, 

The design exhibits the general propor- 
tions and arrangements of parts, consist- 
ing of a shaft with a fast and loose pulley 
toreceive motion by weans of a strap from 
the moving power, whether water, steam, 
horse or hand :—the latter of cours e, be- 
ing least desirable, will only be vsed, when 
neither of the others is evailible. U pon 
this shaft is placed the fly wheel, the mo- 
mentum of which, during one revolution 
at the rate of sixty per minute, is found, 





on trial, to be quite sufficient to overcome 
the resistance offered by the piece whilst 
subjected to the pressure of the dies. Up- 
shaft is the crank, which gives 
throuch the pitman, toa lever and 
, the structure of which is ex- 
hibited in the left upper corner of the front 
view presented in the next figure. 

The feeding in of the blanks,or planchets, 
and their discharge afier being struck, is 
peiformed by an eccentric and set of le- 
vers, all combined in so simple a manner, 
as to be effectual, and not subject to de- 
rangement ; as much of these parts as are 
vis se in the two views, are faithfully ex- 
hibited, hbatis impossible to discribe them 
vibly without the aid of drawings of 
the separate parts; and further, since the 
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drawings were executed, changes have 
g 8 

been mace in the position and form of the 
eccentric, by which the press has_ been 


Front 







The feeding tube is a vertical pipe to re- 
ceive the blanks, in which they are placed 
by hand, and from which they are taken by 
the feeders; the latter are so arranged, that 
when a crooked, or otherwise faulty blank 
impedes the motion, (not an unfrequent oc- 
currence in coining,) the whole is immedi- 
ately released from action, and will not 
again operate until the impediment be re- 
moved. 

A few familiar facts are added as evi- 
dences of the peculiar adaptation of the 
toggle-joint to coining, as proved by the op- 
eration of the press which is the subject of 
this notice. 

1. The pressure acts with increasing 
force until the close of the operation, at 
which time its intensity is greatest, and it is 
always carried to the same extent. 

2. No injury occurs from the absence of 
a blank from between the dies when the 
blow is given, an accident that results in the 
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much improved ; a general notice is all 
that is intended in the present communi- 
cation. 


View. 
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destruction, or great injury, to one, if not 
both, of the dies, in presses of the ordinary 
construction. 

3. An immense saving of labor. From 
trial, we have ascertained, that aman, with 
one hand applied by means of a common 
winch handle, can coin eighty pieces per 
minute, (the experiment was tried upon cents, 
which have a diameter of 1;4 inches.) A 
boy, fourteen years of age, was able to coin 
s.xty per minute, without any unusual exer- 
tion ; and lastly, it was impossible for the 
operator to teil, by the resistance offered to 
his exertions, whether the pieces were being 
coined or not. 

It is by no means my wish to be consid. 
ered the first who has applied the toggle. 
joint to the striking of coin. It is difficult 
to say to whom priority belongs ; for presses! 
on similar principles, are in use in more than 
one city of Germany, and their successful 
operation was witnessed at Carlesrhue, in 
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the Grand Duchy of Baden. Particular ad- 
vantage has also been derivel trom a care- 


ful examiniution of the coining presses of 


Monsieur ‘Thonnellier of Paris. It is just 
to observe, that none of these presses were 
pertectly satisfactory. [| have, theretore, 


made my own distribution and proportion of 


parts, thrown off whatever was complex, 
and added such as were necessary to its 
perfection, particularly, the arrangement for 


the disengagement of the feeders in case of 


the presence of defective pieces. 


Our esteemed friend and fellow citizen, 
Mr. M. W. Baldwin, several years since, 
commenced the construction of a press on 
similar principles.” His talents and me- 
chanical skill are amply sufficient for its 
completion ; and it is to be regretted, there- 
fore, that his numerous occupations have 
prevented his prosecution of the subiect. 

I take advantage of the present occasion, 
to make a few remarks on the application of 
steam power to coinage, as applied in the 
Royal Mint, on ‘Tower-hill, Londoa, which 
is oue of the greatest curiosities in mechan- 
ics that Ihave seen, exhibiting consumate 
skill and great resourses, on the part of the 
inventor, who, if | am not misinformed, was 
Mr. Bouiton of Soho works. For a series 
of years this machinery was kept rigidly se- 
cret ; some even of the officers of tue Mint 
not having the favor of seeing it accorded 
to them, and it might yet have remained so, 
if it were not for the advancement of liberal 
principles, which bid fair to keep pace with 
the rapid increase of me chanical ingenuity 
and skill. 


The direct application of high steam to 
the screw press, would have answered every 
purpose, 
the toggle-joint for the screw has rendered 
all this 1 lugenious complexity unnecessary ; 
but mechanicians may make their own in- 
ferences fiom the following sketch. 

A low pressure engine, is employed to 
create a vacuum In a lar ge recewer, (in this 
case a misnomer,) by means of an air pump, 
which serves as a_ reservoir of power, 
through the agency of which the pressure of 
the atmosphere, is exerted as occasion re- 
quires both for the blow and recoil of the screw 
press, the former, produced by a cylinder and 
piston, furnished with valves, one of which 
opens to the reservoir, and the otherto the ex- 
ternal air, the latter by a cylinder and piston, 


but still better, the substitution of 


constantly acting, but with less power than 
tue former. The valves are moved by le- 
vers which are struck at the proper me by 
a plug frame of similar construction to those 
employed in the ancient atmospheric engine. 
Tne power is communicated to the screw 
by tumbling shafts, connecting rods, and le- 
vers, the construction and operation of 
which could not be rendered intelligible with- 
out full drawings for reference. More 
words would, pe rhaps, render this brief no- 
tice as mysterious as the contrivance of 
Wuich it treats; I will, therefore, close, by 
adding that eight of these systems, attached 
to civit screw presses, constitute the coin- 
ing power of the British Mint. 





SHOWER OF FALLING STARS IN Russia, ON 
THE NIGHS BETWEEN THE 12rH AND 13TH 
November, 1832.—Tie following extract of 
a letter from Monsicur le Comte de Such. 
teln, to Monsieur feodorou, was communica- 
ted to the “ Royal Academy of Science” at 
Paris, in which, mention is made of numerous 
meteors wuich were seen in the neighbor- 
hood of Orenburg, in the night between the 
12th and 13th November, 1832. “In the 
night between the 12th and 13th November, 
1832, between three and four in the morning 
the weather being calm and serene, and the 
thermometor being at 55° of Fahr. the 
heavens appeared to be bespangled by a great 
number of meteors, which described a great 
arch in the direction of trom north-east to 
soutu-west. ‘They burst like rockets, into 
innumerable smail stars, without producing 
the sligatest noise, and left in the sky, what 
was long of disappearing, a luminous band, 
having all the various colors of the rainbow. 
‘Tue ligit of the moon, waich was tien in her 
last quarter, obscured this appearance. It 
sometunes seemed as if the heavens were 
cleft asunder, and in the opening, there ap- 
peared loug brilliaat bands of a waite color. 
At other times flashes of ligitening rapidly 
traversed the vault of heaven, eclipsing the 
ligt of tue stars, and causing these long lu- 
miuious bands of varied colors to appear.— 
Tuese phenomena continued to succeed each 
other without oecasioning the slightest per- 
ceptible noise. . Tey were in their great 
splcador between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and continued without interruption till 
sunrise. ‘Tuey were observed principally by 


the sentinels and by the officers, when going 
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Progressive Rise of a Portion of the Pottom of the Mediterranean, etc. 


their rounds; also by the ecclesiastics, and 
by the subordinates, and by many other per- 
sons. Monsieur Milordou, the principal 
riest of the cathedral, stated in the account 
which he gave of this cecurrence, that the 
interior of the ¢athedral was sometimes sud- 
denly illuminated by the light of tis bril- 
liant phenomenon. Monsieur Itschitow, 
lieutenant colonel of the 3d battalion of tie 
line of Orenburg, a!so confirmed these siaic- 
ments, in his report, waich as an additional 
ground of confidence, contained the accounts 
of the sentinels in the several positions ia 
which they had been posted. During tue 
same nigit, and almost at tue same hour, a 
not less Temarkable « appearance was wituess- 
ed at Hitzkaja-Saschtschita, about seventy- 
five miles to the souti of Orenburg. Two 
columns of a white color rose from tlie hori- 
zon equidistant from tue moon, which at the 


time had not risen far; about the middle of 


their height they appeared brilliant and much 
curved. Several horizontal bands sprung 
from tuis point, the most brilliant of waich 
extended towards the moon, in which they 
appearad to unite, so that in this way they 
appeared to form a great H. In the town of 
Ufa, the seat of the ; government of the same 
name, situated 380 miles to the north of 
Orenburg, a phenomenon similar’ to that 
which was observed at suet" a-Saschtschita, 
was perceived, but, according to the accounts 
which have been given, it was not quite so 
brilliant.”"—[ Edia. new Pailo. Jour. July, 
1836. | 





Hart.—After a violent storm at Clermont, 
MM. Bouillet and Lecoq found a number of 


_ hail-stones as large as hens’ eges, and some 


| the extremities of the 


others as large as those of turkeys. They 
were all of an ellipsoidal form, a: nd seemed 
formed of a multitude of needles, united to 
great axcs. ‘They 
were from eight lines to ten inches long.— 


- Tnose needles, on which the fusion had not 


made much impression, still showed traces 


of hexagonal prisms, terminated by prisms 


of six facets. In a second storm, others 
fell which were not larger than hazel nuts, 
and these were formed of concentric layers, 
more or less transparent, rounded, or slight- 
ly oval, and possessed a powerful horizontal 
motion ; they were heard to hiss in the air, 
as if each hail-stone rubbed against the oth- 
er, and their rotation was extremely rapid.—— 
[ Athenzeum. ] 
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ProcnressivE RISE OF A PORTION OF THE 
BOTTOM OF THE MEpDITERRANEAN.—M., The- 
odore Viriet lately addressed a note to the 
French Academy of Sciences, in which he 
directed the attention of geologists to the pro- 
bability of the speedy appearance of a new 
island in the Grecian Arehipe lago, in conse- 
quence of the progressive rise of a sunken 
solid rock, (composed of trachytic obsidian 7) 
iu tue guif ot the volcano of Santorin. ‘The 
following are tue author’s observations on this 
subject :—* Towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, at tue period waen Olivier visited Sanio- 
ri, the fisuermen of the isiand asserted that 
tue bottom of tue sea liad recently risen cons 
siderably between the island of Little Kaime- 
ni and tue Port of Thera ; in fact the sound. 
lugs did not give a greater depth than fifteen 
to twenty fathoms, where formerly the bottom 
could not be reached. When Colonel Bory 
and the author visited the island in 1829, 
they were ible not only to confirm the truth 
of Olivicr’s statement, but also to ascertain by 
various soundings, that the rise of the subma- 
rine land had continued, and that at the point 
iudicated the depth was not more than four 
fathoms and ahalf. In 1830,the same ob- 
servers made new soundings, which enabled 
them to determine the form and extent of the 
mass of rock, which in less than a year had 
been elevated half a fathom. It was found 
to extend 800 metres from east to west, and 
509 from north to south. The submarine 
surface augmented gradually to the north 
aud west, from four to 29 fathoms, while to 
the east and south this augmentation amount. 
ed to forty-five fathoms. Beyond this limit, 
the soundings indicated in all directions a very 
great depta. 1 have lately been informed 
that Admin ul Lalande, who, since 1830, has 
twice returned to Santorin, ascertained that 
the rock still continues to rise ; and that, in 
September, 1835, the date of his last visit, 
the depth of water amounted to only two fas 
thoms, so that a sunken reef now exists which 


it is dangerous fer brigs to approach. — If the 
rock continues to rise at tue same rate, it 


may be calculated that in 1840, it will form 
a new Island, without, however, taose catas~ 
trophes which tais paenomenon seems to pre~ 
sage for tne gulf of Santorin, being a neces 
sary Consequcuce of tae epoca of its appear. 

ance at t! suriace of tae water. Since 
t: 1 erup tious or I 707, and i712, waich pros 
duced the new Kaimeni, voicanic phenomena 
have completely ceased in the guif’ of Sante- 
rin, and the volcano scems at the present day 
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quite extinct. Nevertheless, the rise of a 
portion of its surface seems to Cemonstrate 
continual efforts to make an eruption during 
fifty years; and that, whenever the resis- 
’ 
tance shall not be strong enough to offer a 
. © . 
sufficient obstacle, the volcano will again re- 
’ 
wr din, N 
sume its activity.”——[ Edin. New Puil. Jour. 


July, 1836. ] 


DecnuINATION AND INCLINATION OF THE 
Maenetic Neepte at Paris.—On the 9th 
of November, 1835, at 1/4. 8’ P. M. we found 
that the northern extremity of the magnetic 
needle pointed to the west of the astronomi- 
cal north, 22° 4’. On the 3d of-July, 1835, 
at 9h. morning, the inclination was 67° 24’, 
—{ Arago in the Annuaire 18 36, p. 349. | 


There lately set out Hh Nane y, for 
Egypt, a little agricultural colony, destined 
to establish in the environs of Cairo an ex- 
perimental farm upon the plan of that at 
Roville. A considerable quantity of imple- 
ments of husbandry have been purchased 
by the viceroy. 





The Prussian State Gazette gives the 
following of the 23d ult., from Stockholm ; 
“Several steamboat companies have been 
formed in this capital. Sweden has already 
a great number of these vessels, of whic th 
there are twenty-eight at Stockholm alone. 
They keep up a wide communication by 
means of our lakes and canals; one of the 
latter, that of Geetha, being unequaled in 
any country. The present object is to ex- 
tend this communication to foreign coun- 
tries. According to a eonvention between 
our government and England, mails are to 
be regularly conveyed by steamers between 
Gothenburg and Hull; and by the same 
means, passengers may go from Stocklolm 
to London in seven days. ‘There is also to 
be a direct intercourse with St. Petersburgh, 
which has hitherto been confined to a single 
vessel going from, and returning to Abo in 
Finland. Persons wishing to see day with- 
out night, or to pay a visit to Lapland, will 
next summer find a steamboat which will 
convey them without fatigue to ‘Torneo. 
Metals are daily increasing in value. New 
veins have been opened in the silver mines 
of Sala, which produce a greater quantity 
than they hitherto lave. 
Sweden consists in her iron mines which are 
inexhaustible. Her foundries receive more 


But the wealth of 


orders than they can execute, and officers 
from almost all tae Powers of Europe come 
to inspect the casting and boring of cannon, 
and tue proof they undergo before they are 
delivered. 





We feel a satisfaction in being enabled to 
publish the following ste itement, for the in. 
formation of tue public generally, who are 
not aware of the extreme productiveness of 
many of the Cornish tin and copper mines, 
‘The undermentioned mines have paid the 
res| vective shareholders annually after the 
following rate:—Wueal Jewel (adjoining 
the Great Wheal Prosper) £2,000 per cent. ; 
Dolcoata, £750 per cent. ; Tresavean, £640 
per cent. ; Consolidated mines, (also adjoin- 
in the Great Wheal Prosper,) £500 per 
cent. ; Carn Brea, £300 per cent.; Le. 


vant, £275 per cent.; Wheal Tolzer’s 
£190 per cent.; East Pool, £130 per 


cent.; Great St. George, £130 per cent. ; 
Wheal Virgin, £100 per cent. —(Sherborne 
Mercury.) 





During seasons of drought mill-owners 
entirely dependent on water-power have fre- 
quently been compelled to suspend their bu- 
siness half the time they should be at work. 
A meeting of mill-owners has been held at 
Ashton-on-Lyne, to which a report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Ashworth, the engineer, on 
a mode of correcting the evil by means of 
reservoirs. ‘This he hoped to accomplish 
at an annual expense of £213 15s. It 
was resolved to apply to Parliament in the 
ensuing session for power to construct two 
reservoirs, on the plan suggested.—(Her- 
ald. ) 





No stronger proof of tho progress of 
gas-lighting can probably be offered, than in 
the fact, the town of Cnipping Onger, in 
Essex, the population of which does not ex- 
ceed 890, is now lighted up with that materi- 
al.—{ ‘Times. ] 





Twelve massy iron columns are now 
erected in Bermonsey, street to support an 
iron bridge about to be erected for the 
Greenwich Railway. The whole of the 
rails from Depford to London are laid, 
and every preparation is making for com- 
mencing from the city on the first of No- 


vember.—[ Herald. ] 











Excursion to the Tea Hills. 


MEMORANDUM OF AN EXCURSION TO THE TEA 
HILLS, WHICH PRODUCE THE DESCRIPTION 
OF TEA KNOWN IN COMMERCE UNDER THE 
DESIGNATION OF ANKOY laaaa TEA ; 
BY G. J. GORDON, ESQ. 

“ Having been disappointed in my expec- 
tations of being enabled to visit the Bohea 
hills, I was particularly anxious to have an 
opportunity of personally inspecting the tea 
plantations in the black tea district, of the 
next greatest celebrity, in order to satisfy my- 
self regarding several points relative to the 
cultivation, on which the information atford- 
ed by different individuals was imperfect or 
discordant. 

“Mr. Gutzlaff accordingly took conside- 
rable pains to ascertain for me, from the per- 
sons who visited the ship, the most eligible 
place tor landing with the view of visiting 
the Ankoy hills; and Hwuytow bay was at 
length fixed upon as the most safe and con- 
venient, both from its being out of the way 
of aheore ation of any high C tinese function. 
aries who might be desirous of thw: ting our 
project, and “from is bei ing equally near the 
tea hills as any other part of the coast at 
which we could land.” 

“The wind being unfavorable, we made 
rather slow progress by rowing, but taking 
for our guidance the masts of some of the 
junks which we observed lying behind a 
point of lard, we pulled to get under it, 1 
order to avoid the strength of the ebb tide, 
which was now setting against us. In at- 
tempting to round the point, however, we 
grounded, and soon found that it was impos- 
sible to get into the river on that side, on ac- 

count of sand banks which were merely co- 
vered at high water, and that it was necessa- 
ry to make a considerable circuit seaward to 
be able toenter. ‘This we accomplished, but 
not till 1 A.M. At this time a light breeze 
fortunately springing up, we got on very well 
for some time, but were again obliged to an- 
chor at + past 2, from w ant of water. As 
the tide rose, we gra adually advanced towards 
the town of Hw uytow, tlil we came to one of 
those bridges of winch there are several 
along the coast, that extend over wide sand 
flats that are formed at the mouths of the 
rivers. These bridges are constructed of 
stone piers with slabs of stone laid from pier 

to pier, some extending over a space of 25 

feet and upwards, and ‘others being from 15 

to 20 feet span. As the length of the bridges 

cannot be less than three quarters of a mile, 
the whole is very striking as a work of great 
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labor, if not exhibiting either much skill or 
beauty. We were informed by some boat 
peop'e that we should not find water to carry 
us beyoud the bridge, but observing some 
tall masts on the other side, we resolved on 
making the experiment, and pushing on as 
far as we could. It was almost dark when 
we passed under the bridge, and we had not 
proceeded far when we were again aground, 
This, however, we attributed ‘to our unace 
qualataace with the channel, and as the tide 
floated us off, we continued advancing, not. 
Withstanding, the warning of a friendly 
voice from the bridge, that entreated us to 
return to the town, promising us comforta- 
ble quarters, and a guide, &c. Being rather 
distrustful of the motives of this advice, 
howexer, we proceeded for some time longer 
but at length found it impossible to proceed 
farther, the ebb having at the same time com- 
menced. We therefore spread an awning, 
and prepared to make ourselves as comforta- 
ble as possible for the nigat. Tne day had 
been the warmest we had experienced for a 
mouth past, but the night was very cold, and 
our boat, as may be imagined, far from com. 
modious for so many people. At daylight, 
we found that there was not six inches ot 
water in any part of the channel, and from 
the boat we stepped at once upon dry sand. 
Tae survey from the bank showed plainly 
that it was impossible to proceed any further 
by water. We accordingly prepared to 
march on foot, taking with us three lascars, 
who might relieve each other in carrying our 
cloak-bag of blankets and great coats, as 
well as some cold meat. We ordered the 
peopl: to prepare a meal as fast as possible, 
inte nding to make a long stretch at first start. 
Ing, a id Mr. Nic holson. was directed to re. 
main in charge of the boat with five lascars, 
to move her down under the bridge on the 
return of the flood, and there to await our 
return for four or five days. Crowds of peo- 
ple now began to gather around the boat, 
moved by mere curiosity. Mr. Gutzlaff in- 
duced some of them to get ducks and fowls, 
for the use of the boat’s crew, and strange 
to say, prevailed on one man to become our 
guide, and oa two others to undertake to 
carry our baggage, as soon as we should be 
a little farther off from the town, and out of 
the way of observation.” 
“Skirting the town of Hwuytow, we pro- 
ceeded ina N. N. E. direction, at a mode 
rate pace, for an hour and a half, when we 
stopped at atemple, and refreshed ourselves 
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with tea. Nothing could be more kind or 
more civil than the manners of the people 
towards us hitherto, and if we could have 
procured conveyances here so as to have es- 
caped walking, in the heat of the day, loaded 
as we were with heavy woollen clothes, we 
should have had nothiug further to desire : 
as it was, my feet already began to feel un- 
comfortable from swelling, and after another 
hours march, I was oblige d to propose a halt, 
till the cool of the evening. Fortunately we 
found, however, that chairs were procurab‘e 
at the place, and we accordingly engaged 
them at half a collar each. "They were 
formed in the slightest manner, and carried 
on bamboo poles, having a cross bar at the 
extremities, which rested on the back of the 
bearer’s neck, apparently a most insecure as 
well as inconvenient position ; but as the 
poles were at the same time grasped by the 
hands, the danger of a false step was lessen- 
ed. We had not advanced above a mile 
and a half before tiie boarers declared they 
must eat, and to enble them to do so, they 
must get more money. With this impudent 
demand we thought it best to comply, giving 
them an additional real each. After an 
hour’s further progress, we were set down at 
a town near the foot of the pass which we 
had to cross. ‘There the bearers clamorous- 
ly insisted on an additional payment before 
they would carry us any further. This we 
resisted, and by Mr. Gutzlaff’s eloquence 
gained the whole of the villagers, who crowd- 
ed around us, to join in exclaiming against 
the attempted extortion. Seeing this, the 
rogues, submitted, and again took us up.— 
Mr. G., mentioned that while we were pass- 


ing through another village, the people of 


D> 
which begged the bearers to set us down, 


that they might have a look at us, they de- 
manded 100 cash as the condition of com- 
pliance. The country through which we 
passed swarmed with inhabitants, and exhi- 
bited the highest degree of cultivation, though 
it was only ina tew spots that we saw any 
soil which would be deemed in Bengal tolera- 
bly good; rice, the sweet potato, and sugar 
cane, were the principal articles of culture. 
We had now to ascend a barren and rugged 
mountain, which seemed destined by nature 
to set the hand of man at defiance ; yet even 
here, there was not a spot where a vegetahe 
would take root, that was not occupied by at 
least a dwarf pine planted for the purpose of 
yielding fire wood, and a kind cf turpentine ; 
and wherever a nook presented an opportu- 
nity of gaining a few square yards of level 





ground by terracing, no labor seems to have 
been spared to redeem such spots for the 
purpose of cultivation. In ascending the 
pass, we soop came to places where it was 
difficult for our bearers to find a footing, and 
where they had consequently to pick out their 
steps as they advanced. ‘To assist them- 
selves, they gave the chair a swinging mo- 
tion, with which they kept time in raising 
their feet. ‘This was far from agreeable, 
and the first impression was that it was done 
merely to annoy, but we very soon saw that 
the object was different. ‘The hig rest point 
of the pass [ should conjecture to be about 
1200 feet above the plain, and the descent on 
the north side to be nearly equal to the as- 
cent from the south, say 1000 feet. At half 
past four we arrived at a rather romantic val- 
ley, which was to be our halting place for the 
day.” 

‘Noy. 12th. Got into our chairs at a 
quarter past six, A. M.,and proceeded along 
a narrow rugged dell towards Koeboe. Se- 
veral nice looking hamlets were seen on the 
way. ‘The people were engaged in reaping 
the rice, which seemed heavy, ‘and well filled 
in the ear. In several places, I observed 
that they had taken the pains to tie clumps 
of rice together for mutual support. Sugar 
cane is bound in the same way, and for addi- 
tional security, the outside canes are mutually 
supported by diagonal leaves, which serve at 
the same time to form them into a kind of 
fence. ‘The leaves are not tied up round the 
stalks as in Bengal; the cane is slender, 
white, hard, and by no means juicy or rich; 
yet, abating the black fungous powder, which 
is very prevalent, the surface is healthy, and 
close growing in a remarkable degree.— 
We arrived at Koeboe at eight o’clock, and 
finding we could get water conveyance for 
part of the way on : whic h we were proceed- 
ig, we engé wed a boat for that purpose.— 
Attera hearty breakfast, we embarked at 10 
A. M. amidst crowds of people who cover- 
ed the banks of the river at the ghat. On 
inquiry, we found that the river on whieh we 
were proceeding ina W. N. W. course, was 
the same which passed Nganke heen, and 
flowed to ‘T'seuenchow foo. ‘The boat was 
large, but light, and being flat bottomed, 
drew very little water. The stream Was so 
shallow, that it was only by tracing the deep- 
est part of the channel from side to side of 
its bed, that we were able to advance at all. 
This was done by poling; in several places 
the stream was deepened by throwing up 
little banks cf sand so as to confine its 
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course Within a channel merely wide enough 
for the boats to passthrough. I estimated 
the width from bank to bank at 200 yards, 
and should judge from the height at which 
sugar is cultivated above the level of the pre- 
sent surface, that the greatest depth in the 
rainy season does not exceed 10 feet. Be- 
ing entirely fed by mountain torrents, its rise 
must be often very sudden, but I did not ob- 
serve any traces of devastation in its course. 
Its name, Nganke, or ‘peaceful stream,’ is 
prob bly derived from this circumstance : 
the valley on each side seemed well cultiva- 
ted, the banks being principally occupied by 
sugar cane. At every village the people 
poured out as usual to see us, vying with 
each other in marks of civility and kindness, 
The day, however, becoming very hot, we 
took shelter from the sun under the roof of 
the boat, to the disappointment of many who 
waded into the water to gratify themselves 
with a sight of the strangers. Coming at 
last toa high bank close to a populous town, 
they actually offered the boatman 400 cash 
if he would bring us to ; and on his refusal, 
the boys began pelting the boat with clods 
and stones. On this, Mr. Gutzlaff went on 
deck to remonstrate, and Mr. Ryder to inti- 
midate withhis gun. Betwixt both the effect 
Was instantaneous, and the seniors of the 
erowd apologized for the rude manner in 
which the boys had attempted to enforce the 
gratification of their curiosity. We had 
been in vain looking out all yesterday and to- 
day for a glimpse of tea plantations on some 
of the rugged and black looking hills close 
in view, though at almost every place where 
we halted, we were assured that such were to 
be found hard by.” 

“ Arrived at 'l'oa-be, we were hospitably 
received by the family of our guide, and 
soon surrounded by wondering visitors. 

«Mr. Gutzlaff speedily selected one or 
two of the most intelligent of them, and ob. 
tained from them ready answers to a variety 
of questions regarding the cultivation of the 
tea plant. ‘They informed him that the seed 
now used for propagating the plant was all 
produced on the spot, though the original 
stock of this part of the country was brought 
from Woo-e-shan ; that it ripened in the 10th 
or 11th month, and was immediately put into 
the ground where it was intended to grow, 
several being put together into one hoe, as 
the greater part was always abortive ; that 
the sprouts appeared in the 3d month after 
the seeds were put into the ground ; that 
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the hole into which the seeds are thrown is 
from three to four inches deep, and as the 
plants grow, the earth is gathered up a little 
arouud the root; that leaves are taken from 
the plants when they are three years old, and 
that there are from most plants four pluck- 
ings in the year. No manure is used, nor 
is goodness of soil considered of conse- 
quence ; neither are the plants trrigated.— 

“ach shrub may yield about u éae/ of dry tea 
annually (about the 12th of a pound.) A 
mow of ground may contain 300 or 400 
plants. The land tax is 300 cash, (720 to a 
dollar,) per mow. ‘The cultivation and ga- 
thering of the leaves being performed by 
families without the assistance of hired labor- 
ers, no rate of wages can be specified; but 
as the curing of the leaf is an art that re- 
quires some skill, persons are employed for 
that particular purpose, who are paid at the 
rate of one dollar per pecul of fresh leaves, 
equal to five dollars per pecul of dry tea, — 
The fire.place used is only temporary, and 
all the utensils, as well as fuel, are furnished 
by the curer of the tea. ‘They stated that 
the leaves are heated and rolled seven or 
eight times. The green leaf yields one 
fifth of its weight of dry tea. The best tea 
fetches on the spot $23 per pecul, (1334 lbs. ) 
and the principal part of the produce is con- 
sumed within the province, or exported in 
baskets to Formosa. ‘That the prevailing 
winds are northwesterly. The easterly 
winds are the only winds injurious to the 
plants. Hoar frost is common during the 
winter months, and snew falls occasionally, 
but does not lie long, nor to a greater depth 
than three or four inches. The plant is ne. 
ver injured by excessive cold, and thrives 
from 10 to 20 years. It is sometimes de- 
stroyed by a worm that eats up the pith, and 
converts both stem and branches into tubes, 
and by a gray lichen which principally at- 
tacks very old plants. ‘The period of growth 
is limited to six or seven years, when the plant 
has attained its greatest size. ‘The spots 
where the tea is planted are scattered over 
great part of the country, but there are no 
hills appropriated entirely to its culture. No 
ground, in fact, is formed into a tea planta- 
tion, that is fit for any other species of culti- 
vation, except perhaps that of the dwarf pine 
already alluded to, or the Camellia olevfera. 
Mr. Gutzlaff understood them to say that the 
plant blossoms twice a year, in the eighth 
moon or September, and again in winter, but 
that the latter flowering is abortive. In thisI 
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apprehend there was some misunderstanding 
as full sized seeds, though not ripe, were prof- 
fered to me in considerable quantities early 
in September, and none were found on the 
plants which we saw. I suspect that the 
people meant to say that the seeds take eight 
months to ripen, ‘ which accords with other ac- 
counts. We wished much to have spent the 
following day the (13th) in prosecuting our 
inquiries and observations at 'Toa-be and its 
neighborhood, but this was rendered imprac- 
ticab'e by the state of our finances. We had 
plenty of gold, but no one could be found 
who would purchase it with silver at any 
price. We therefore resolved on making 
the most of our time by an early excursion 
in the morning, previous to setting out on 
our return. 


“ We accordingly got up at day break, and 
proceeded to visit the spot where the plants 
were cultivated. We were much struck 
with the variety of the appearance of tie 
plants : some of the shrubs scarcely rose to 
the height of a cubit above the ground, and 
those were so very bushy that the hand could 
not be thrust between the branches. They J 
were also very thickly covered with leaves, 


but these were very small, scarcely above } of 


an inch long. In‘the same bed were other 
plants, with stems four feet high, far less 
branchy, and with leaves 14 to 2 inches in 
length. ‘Tne produce of great and small 
was said to be equal. The distance from 
centre to centre of the plants was about 44 
feet, and the plants seemed to average about 
two feet in diameter. ‘Though the ground 
was not terraced, it was formed into beds 
that were partly levelled. _ were per- 
fectly well dressed, as in g@fden cultivation, 
and each little plantation was surrounded by 
a low stone fence, dnd atrench. There was 
no shade, but the places selected for the cul- 
tivation were generally in the hollows of hills, 
where there was a good deal of shelter on 
two sides, and the slope comparatively easy. 
I should reckon the sight of the highest plan- 
tations we visited to be about 700 fect above 
the plain, but those we saw at half that height, 
and even less, appeared more thriving, pro- 
bably from having somewhat better soil, 
though the best is little more than mere sand. 
I have taken specimens from three or four 
gardens. Contrary to what we had been 
told the preceding night, I found that each 
garden had its little nursery, where the plants 
were growing to the height of four or five 
inches, as closely set as they could stand ; 
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from which I conceive that the plant requires 
absolutely a free soil, not wet, and not clayey, 
but of a texture that will retain moisture ; 
and the best site is one not so low as that at 
which water is apt to spring from the sides of 
a hill, nor so high as to be exposed to the 


violence of stormy weather. There is no 
use in attempting to cultivate the plant on an 
easterly exposure, though it is sufficiently 
hardy to bear almost any degree of dry 
cold.” —! Chinese Repository. ] 





From the United States Gazette. 
BEET SUGAR. 


To J. R. Chandler, Esq.—Sir: Per- 
ceiving by the many applications made to 
me for informatioa respecting beet sugar, 
that not only a very general interest pre- 
vails on the subject, but also some very 
erroneous views, I take leave, through your 
wide circulating paper, to publish a few of 
my ideas thereon, being the conclusion I 
have come to, after numerous experiments, 
as well as from information I have obtained 
from the most scientific French authorities. 

An establishment will not clear its 
expense unless it be calculated to manu- 
facture at least from two to five hundred 
pounds of sugar per day, so that the idea 
of individuals in this country manufacturing 
profitably for private consumption is pre- 
posterous ; their sugar would stand them, 
including labor, a dollar per pound. 

2. The greatest advantage will be de- 
rived from steam power, W hich will accom- 
plish three objects at least, viz.: first, the 
rasping of the beets ; secondly, the reducing 
of the liquor “in vacuo ;” and thirdly, the 
boiling of the syrup without the risk of 
burning it, of which the beet syrup is in 
much greater danger than the cane syrup ; 
the proof of the former being some degrees 
higher than that of the latter. 

3. The j juice of the beet decomposes in 
the summer in this countrv in less than two 
hours. Ihave known the visced fermen- 
tation commence in twenty minutes.— 
When this once occurs, sugar can never 
be obtained from it: ina large establish- 
ment in this country, it must be prevented 
by chemical agents. 

4. Not only must the acid be neutra- 
lized, but the mucilage must be chemically 
coagulated, the cerate decomposed, and the 
inalate of lime extracted, or the crystalizing 
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will be rendered extremely difficult, if not 
totally impracticable in many cases, and 
good sugar will never be made. 

5. I am persuaded the refining precess 
can be profitably united to the manufacture 
of the raw sugar. 

The profits are incredibly increased 
iu proportion to the extensiveness of the 
establishment, but no one ought to engage 
in this business who has not ‘eanedd, as W ell 
as a capital. 

7. One half of the manufacturing ex- 
penses will be saved by a scientific arrange- 
ment of the apparatus, so as to dispense 
with, as much as possible, manual labor. 

8. Understanding from various farmers 
within from ten to twenty miles of this city, 
that they are perfectly content with about 
twenty or twenty-five dollars per acre’s 
produce, and as each acre ought to yield 
on an average 40,000 Ibs. of beets, which 
will produce 2400 lbs. of sugar, I have 
made the following estimate. Supposing 
the apparatus to be capabie of working only 
about 100 Ibs. of sugar per day, it would 
take twenty-four days to manufacture 2400 
lbs. of sugar. 


EXPENSES. 

One acre of beets (40,000 Ibs.) $25 00 

Two men for 24 days, 48 00 

Two boys for do. 22 00 

Fire and rent, &e. 40 00 

Total, $135 00 
RECEIPTS. 


Quantity of sugar from the acre 
of beets, would be 2400 Ibs. 
which at ten cents per lb. would 


be $240 00 
Beet cake and molasses, Xc. 20 00 
Total, $260 00 
Expenses, 135 00 

Profits, $125 00 


By this general statement it will be per- 
ceived that there will be nearly cent. per 
cent. profit; but then the interest of the 
capital sunk in the purchase of machinery 
is not included. Onthe other hand, the 
two men could work twice cr four times as 
much, and the apparatus for the increased 
quantity cost very litile more. 

If you think these remarks worth pub- 
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lishing, you are welcome to them, and I am, 
sir, your very obedient servant. 
W. W. Sreicu. 
Hamilton Village, cor. of Cedar Lane. 
September 30, 1836. 





From the Northampton Courier. 
ELEGANT GHINESE PAINTINGS. 


A gentleman who has long been engaged 
in the Canton trade, often visited that city, 
and had opportunities to become acquaint- 
ed with the manners and habits of Chinese, 
has lately visited Northampton to become 
acquainted with the state of the silk culture 
here, from whose scrutinising observations 
made in China, much vaiuable information 
has been obtained. The same gentleman 
loaned the subscriber a volume of spleadid 
Chinese Paintings, which confirms our 
practice and culture of the Chinese mul- 
berry as correct and proper. ‘These paint- 
ings represent the men, women and child- 
ren in their national costume, at work— 
commencing with gathering te mu'berry 
seed, cleaning the same, and then preparing 
the ground, sowing the seed, transplanting 
the young seedlings, gathering the foliage, 
feeding the worms, heading er cutting down 
the plants to 2 or 4 inches above the ground, 
as we do, and every process of their man- 
agement, to making up of the silk into 
skeins, as we import: it, and the further pro- 
cess of winding the silk upon spools. 

There are 28 plates, illustrating the dif- 
ferent processes. The out door men la- 
borers are dressed in plain loose frocks and 
trowsers, descending to the knees; some 
of the men with bare feet and legs ; others 
with sandals and wooden shoes, adapted 
to their respective work of getting the plants 
in forwardness for feeding the worms.— 
The women, boys and gils are employed 
in gathering leaves, feeding the worms, reel- 
ing silk, &c. Some of the ladies have ele- 
gant loose dresses, of various brilliant co- 
lors, ornamented with wide embroidery 
around the neck and sleeves. ‘The upper 
dress is loose, of gay colors, the sleeves 
large, and extend a little above the elbow ; 
and all the females are dressed in panta- 
lettes of various colors, each in contact with 
the upper dress—the countenance fair, deli- 
cate and intelligent, eyes downcast; most 
of the females have small feet and gay 
sandals; the hair neatly dressed, orna- 
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mented, and all wear bracelets above the 
wrists. As the original plates can be seen 
by only a few, it may be desirable to hear 
some description of each print, for the grati- 
fication of those who take some interest in 
the culture of silk. 

The plates make it evident, that although 
the Chinese sow the mulberry seed broad 
cast as we do small grain, yet they do not 
let it long grow in that state, nor do they 
cut it off (as we do grass) for feeding 
worms, but tney transplant it into settings 
or hills, like our Indian corn, and that it 
dces not grow more than three or four feet 
in height, and is cut down every year to 
keep it in a shrubby state. Experience 
has convinced us that this procedure of 
taking off the tops to 2 to 4 or even 6 
inches above the root, every autumn, and 
covering the stump with earth, is the bes, 
way to secure the Chinese mulberry against 
the severity of winter, and is also a sure 
method to multiply the number of trees and 
increase the quantity of foliage. 

Some people have thought tht the Chi- 
nese mulberry seed grew on trees of some 
height, like white mulberry (and on this 
account have been desirous of procuring 
large trees); so far as we have had experi- 
ence, this is not the fact with the Canton 
mulberry, although it may be true of Ma- 
nilla and other varieties. 

The first plate represents the seed grow- 
ing very near the ground, like the Canton 
mulberry, from the seed of which I import- 
ed and sowed in 1834. In 1835, one of 
the seedling trees being laid down, the layer 
sprouts produced full size mulberries, too 
Jate, however, for ripening. The same 
root this year, 1836, grew branches which 
were again laid down, and the layer sprouts, 
when 4 or 5 inches high, again had mul- 
berries formed, which ripened in season for 
sowing, from which seed I have two small 
trees carefully preserved, to ascertain its 
character. After the seed had been gath- 
ered, the same layer sprouts again, with 
others, had plump mulberries formed, but 
were destroyed by birds or fowls. Both 
crops were fo:med only a little above the 
root or {oot of the laycr tree, and some of 
them rested on the ground. I have neither 
seen or heard of any other of the Canton 
plants producing seed; but what has al- 


ready occurred here, in the formation and 
product of seed, together with the repre- 


sentation and the gathering of the seed and 
the description of the leaf in the Chinese 
paintings, confirms the opinion, that the 
Canton Mulberry, so called here, is the 
same as used in China for feeding worms. 
Experiments have been made this year in 
feeding worms with the Black, White, Ma- 
nilla, and the Canton Multicaulis, and the 
worms evidently preferred the Canton to 
either of the others. If any one is pos- 
sessed of the evidence that the Manilla 
Multicaulis is ever used in China for feed- 
ing worms, he is requested to make it 
known. ‘The first notice we have of it is, 
that it was cultivated at Manilla as a tree 
of ornament. After being introduced into 
France, it was found that the silk worm 
would feed upon the Manilla, as they had 
done upon the white or black mulberry, in 
Europe or America. Last year a Manilla 
multicaulis of 6 or 7 feet in height produced 
afew seed, which grew several feet from 
the ground. ‘The “seed was planted and 
two or three of them vegetated and were 
preserved through the winter, and set out 
in spring, 1836, and grew about 24 feet.— 
The leaves were in shape and size very 
different from the original tree, and the 
leaves not more than one quarter as large 
as the leaves of the parent stock. It may 
be noted, that a number of old white mul- 
berry trees which have annually borne seed 
twenty or thirty years, grew within about 
forty rods of the Manilla multicaulis ; the 
Multicaulis was exposed last winter on the 
southerly side of a building, and this year 
the dead tops have been taken off, but has 
not produced any seed, or even borne a 
blossom. D. STEBBINS. 





A very good article appears on the French 
side of the Courier de la Louisiane yester- 
day, relative to steam ships across the At- 
lastic : ; and though we disagree with the 
writer in the inferences whic h he draws, we 
may be permitted to avail ourselves of the 
facts which he has industriously accumulat- 
ed, in our own manner. 

There are now regular lines of steam- 
packet ships from-Falmouth in England to 
Corunna in Spain, to Lisbon in Portugal, to 
Cadiz and thence to Gibraltar, Malta, “Corfu 
and Alexandria in the Mediteranean. There 
are steampackets faom London to Dublin, 
to Edinburgh, to Dover, to Havre, Antwerp, 
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Hamburgh, Bordeaux and various other 
places. From Liverpool, there are steam. 
boats to Dublin, Bristol, Bordeaux and other 
places. From Southampton also in Eng. 
land, there are lines to Havre and other 
ports of France. And from Hull, Dover 
and Brighton, there are similar lines across 
the English channel. 


From Havre there are regular steamboats 
to the places above mentioned and to Ham- 
burg and various ports on the continent. 
Also from Hamburg, Rotterdam, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Boulogne, Bordeaux and Dieppe, 
there are similar lines. Liven in Russia, 
there are steamboats from St. Petersburg to 
Riga, Stockholm, Lubwick and Hamburg. 


In short there are steamboats or ships 
plying between the principal ports of the 
German, English and Irish channels, the 
Baltic and Mediterranean seas, and the bay 
of Biscay. ‘There are also steamboats in 
the Red sea, the Persian gulf and Indian 
ocean. 


In this country there are steamboats on 
the ocean from New-York to Boston and to 
Charleston ; and from Boston to Portland. 


But it is remarked that the voyages in eve- 
ry instance may be considered coastwise, or 
that at least no boat is longer from land than 
four or five days; and therefore concluded 
that coastwise voyages alone can be perform. 
ed by steamboats or ships. It is known the 
ancient navigators never performed other 
than short voyages till the invention of the 
compass ; it may be inferred that steam is 
now in its infancy as sails had then been ; and 
that invention will again second an ocean 
voyage. It is admitted that a steamboat sail- 
ed in "1825 from Falmouth in England to the 
Cape of Good hope, there took in fuel and 

sailed to the mouth of the Ganges in the East 
Indies, making the whole voyage in L05 days; 
and we yesterday remarked in the St indard, 
that asteamboat that had sailed from London 
arrived at Oahu in the Pacific ocean, after a 
passage of 105 days. But it is supposed 
that because an attempt was not made after- 
wards to establish regular lines of steamboats 
between London and Calcutta via the Cape, 
therefore the first attempt was succe 'ssless— 
although it should rather have been inferred 
that though the practicability of the project 
was fairly proved, the ordin: ary trade and 
travel between those ports could not defray 
the necessary expenses of such a long voy- 


age, 


Coal Deposites. 
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A vessel of war carrying 120 guns is usu- 
ally 190 feet long. T he | steamboat North 
America on the Hudson river is 222 feet long. 
The steamships intended for the line between 
Liverpool and New-York, are 194 feet long, 
30 wide, and 18 deep. There will be two en- 

gines of 400 horse power. 


Another objection to the use of steamships 
on the ocean, is the space necessarily occu- 
pied by the machinery and fuel, to the dis- 
placement of cargo. ‘This is but in appear. 
ance ; for the size of the steamships 1s in- 
creased beyond the ordinary tonage of mer- 
chant vessels, so as to give greater space; and 
the objection relative to the quantity of fuel 
necessary for long voyages would certainly 
be obviated in the establishment of lines from 
New-Orleans to any port in Europe or South 
America, as there are several intermediate 
places where fuel could be supplied for 10 or 
12 days, were such a quantity required. 

The expense of constructing and equip- 
ping steamships is another objection ; ; but as 
the profits attending the superior facilities and 
intercourse of such ships would amply cover 
all outlays, the objection is not more valid 
against steamships compared with common 
packets, than with common packets compar 
ed with transient vessels. 





From the Farmers’ Register. 
COAL DEPOSITES NEAR FARMVILLE, 
1836. 


Ata time when the whole country is so 
much interested on the subject of railways, 
it may not be improper, to trouble you 
once more, in relation to the coal depos- 
ites in thisneighborhood. I feel the more 
excusable for this, inasmuch as, in my pre- 
vious communications, | have expresed so. 
much doubt with regard to the existence. 
of coal in large quanuties. I am happy 
now to state, that my doubts are nearly 
removed, and that I think lL have good rea- 
son to believe, that we have in this vicin- 
ity, a coal-field of incalculable value, 
Should this opinicn prove correct, much 
importance will be added to the construc- 
tion of railroads through this place; more 
especially, if the rumor be true, that there 
is considerable failure in some of the Ches- 
terfield coal mines, as to the quantity of 
coal yielded. 

I went on an excursion, a few days ago, 
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with a party of gentlemen, with a view 
of inquiring for and examining the indi- 
tions of coal in the neigeborhood. On the 
Bizarre lands, belongiog to the estate of 
the late Vichard Randolph, we found a 
place in which there were several veins of 
dead coal on the surface, with large strata 
of shale intervening ; and in an adjacent 
ravine, where there had been a little dig- 
ging, we found the veins of coal much in- 
creased, and those of shale greatly dimin- 
ished. Among the dead coal here, there 
were many lumps of good coal. ‘The 
whole company supposed that at this spot, 
there was afforded the promise of a most 
valuable deposite of coal, if the veims con- 
tinue to approximate as rapidly below as 
on the sides of the ravine. ‘l'his spot is 
on the river cliff, and very near the river. 

We also found on the lands of Mr. James 
Anderson two other strata, both of which, 
we thought, afforded undoubted prospects 
of great value. One of these in a ditch, 
and longitudinly with the ditch about ten 
or twelve feet. ‘The ditch was cut from 
east to west, and nearly all the strata in 
the neighborhood have their course from 
north-east to south-west. I mention these 
circumstances, because we failed in meet- 
ing the labor and implements which we 
expected—and, with a poor grubbing hoe 
and our own poorer personal labor, we 
were unable to ascertain the size and dip 
of the vein. ‘This inebility, however, 
would augur favorably, as I have always 
been able very speedily to ascertain these 
matters with small veins. With regard to 
the size o! this vein, there was some di- 
versity of opinion. All concurred in the 
opinion, that 1t would be well worth work- 
ing. My opinion is, that it must be, at 
least, six feet through, for | have never 
seen in the whole field any vein of coal 
not running north-east and south-west, and 
whose dip was not either to the north-west 
or south-east. The quality of the coal 
was also better than I have ever seen so 
near the surface. ‘l‘his place is about four 
miles from Farmville and a little more than 
one from the Appomattox. 


We have recently learned that there are 
romising out-runnings of coal in other 
places, which we will, as soon as practi- 
cable, visit, and report to you, if we think 
them worthy of notice. 
W. S. Mororn. 


Sure CANAL AROUND THR FAL Ls oF Sr. 
Mary.—The feasibility of this project has 
been shown in an articie which we copied, a 
few days since, from the Albany Advertiser ; 
and we have lately conversed with gentle. 
men, possessing accurate knowledge on the 
wahje ct, who fully confirm the statements 
made in the Advertiser. The importance of 
this work to Buffalo, in a commercial point of 
view, can scarcely be estimated too highly. 
A tree communication with the ocean lake, 
would open a new and almest boundless field 
for ente rprise - ‘The country bordering on 
Lake Superior has never been thoroughly 
explore d, but from the imperfect examina. 
tion that has been made, it is known to pos. 
sess great mineral wealth. Copper, in par- 
ticular, abounds in inexhaustible quantities. 
But in addition to the rich returns that might 
be expected from this branch of trade alone, 
immense profits might be realized fiom the 
traffic in furs. ‘This is now monopolized by 
the Hudson Bay and Northwest Fur Com. 
panies, and a studied mystery has been 
thrown around all their operations. As the 
demand for fur increases and the supply di- 
minishes, prices are enhanced, and still great. 

efforts are made by these Companies, to 
prevent any intrusion upon what they regard 
as their privileges. ‘They could not, how- 
ever, long maintain their monopoly, if our 
vessels could float on the waters of the upper 
lake. ‘Trading posts could be established 
along its shores, and the rich freight collect- 
ed at these stations, could be brought to our 
wharves, and thrown into market, in little 
more than a week. ‘The white fisheries 
would also afford a profitable investment for 
capital. We earnestly hope some measures 
wil be taken, this winter, to effect a free 
communication between the lower lakes and 
lake Superior; and shall ere ‘ong place be. 
fore our rondeve some statistical information, 
showing the value of the trade that would 
there by be secured.—[ Buffalo Daily Com. 
Ady. ] 





Porasu rrom Beet Root.—Those per- 
sons in our country who have embarked in 
the business of making Sugar from Beet 
Root, willin all probability be remunerated 
for their enterprize in more ways then that 
derived from the mere profit of the sale of 
the Sugar. It appeats that a new discove- 


ry has been made in France—a process 
which extracts potash in such large quanti- 
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Laurel Hill Cemetery. 


ties from the residuum of beet root after ma- 
king the sugar, as to threaten a rivalry with 
the produce of the American forests. M. 
Dubrunfaut is the discoverer. The molas- 
ses, after serving for the making of sugar, 
is distilled to obtain alcohol. The remain- 
der then, insteed of being thrown away, is 
manufactured into potash. The quantity of 
potash furnished by M. Dubrunfaut’s pro- 
cess is equal to one-sixth of the quantity of 
sugar extracted from the beetroot. Thus, 
says the Journal des Debats, taking tho 
amount of indigenous sugar manufactured 
each vear at 40,000,000 kilogrammes, there 
may besides, be extracted from the beetroot 
which has served for that production, seven 
millions kilogrammes of saline matter ,com- 
parable to the best potash of commerce, 
and this too, without the loss of the alcohol, 
and the other produce, the fabrication of 
which may be continued simultaneously.— 
According to present prices, the 7,000,000 
of kilogrammes represent a value of from 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000 francs.—[ Baltimore 
American ] 





LAUREL HILL CEMETERY. 

We have !ately visited, with no common 
fecling of admiration the new and beautiful 
rural burying ground which a few liberal 
minded citizens have provided at Laurel Hill, 
on the river Schuylkill, just below the Falls, 
and about three and a half miles from the 
heart of the city. In situation and capabili- 
ties it is every thing that could be desired, 
realizing the wish of the poet to the very 
letter :— 

“Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the dawn, 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a vielet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook of fuuntain’s murmuring wave, 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.” 

Here the last resting place of friends and 
relatives may be visited withont any of those 
disagreeable associations connected with our 
city grave yards. Here the visiter will not 
be shocked with the mouldering coffin or 
sunken yawning grave; here the dead will 
repose amid the beauties of nature, and their 
memories be associated with the most sooth. 
ing and most simple emblems of mortality— 
emblems that are at once the most eloquent 
alvocates of religion, and morality, and the 
most determined foes to unnatural fear and 
superstition. Here will be found the tokens 
of a true and heightened feeling of respect 
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towards that which is again to spring into 
life—which at once attests man’s superiority 
to the rest of creation, and inculcates the sal- 
utary conviction that the spirit lives eternally. 

Following out an enlarged view of what 
will be permanently useful, the proprietors 
have erected a handsome entrance, of grace- 
ful Roman Doric architecture, enclosing 
Porters’ Lodges, &c.; a handsome Gothic 
Chapel, and a Superintendant’s Cottage: a 
large receiving tomb is ready for those who 
may have occasion to employ it while they 
are erecting their own. The very large 
dwelling house is to be converted into one 
spacious room large enough for any proces- 
sion to take shelter in; tiis and the Chapel 
will be warmed in winter. In addition, there 
are spacious coach houses, so that as far as 
we could judge nothing has been neglected, 
and the public, while they will be amply ac- 
commodated, will have cause to remember 
those by wioin this much needed improve- 
meiut has been effected. 

The Cemetery is one hundred feet above 
the Schulykill, which washes it on the West, 
and is bouaded on tie East by the ridge road 
turnpike ; the latter affords ready access in 
all seasons. Last of the ridge road the com. 
pany have a smail farm which has been con- 
verted into a flower garden and nursery ; its 
superintendant, Mr. John Sherwood, former- 
ly gardner to Mr, Platt, will supply shrubbe- 
ry for lot holders, and at their request keep 
their lots in perpetual bloom with roses, &c. 

‘Tne company will no doubt receive a char- 
ter from the present Legislature, and give 
deeds in fee simple ferever to purchasers, 
subject to wholesoine rules satisfactory to all; 
the price, considering the heavy outlay, is 
esteemed very reasonable. A very large 
number of citizens have purchased, and 
every day adds to their number. 

New-York and Baltimore, by municipal 
regulations have enacted that no burials 
shall take place within the city ; it behoves 
all of us to anticipate such a law here, and by 
the removal of our deceased friends to this 
spot, or by preparation for our families, make 
arrangements for their quiet repose hereaf- 
ter TOGETHER. We observed that families, 
brothers, sisters and cousins, &c., are select- 
ing their lots in the vicinity of each other, 
that those who were united in their lives may 
not be separated. Husbands are removing 
their deceased partners, wives their husbands, 
children their parents, and parents their chil- 
dren, from the closely crowded grave yards 
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of the city, and with pious care depositing 
them where they can join them when their 
earthly pilgrimage is over. Already is the 
ground studded over with a hillock or a 
grave stone here and there, and we learn 
from the Superintendant that very many re- 
movals are immediately contemplated. 
Alexander Wilson, the distinguished orni- 
thologist expressed a natural wish that he 
might be buried “ where the birds would sing 
over him ;” will not our citizcus all unite in 
heart and purse to carry his wish into execu- 
tion? We understand such a proposition is 
entertained, and that a prospectus has been 
issued to transfer the bodies of Wilson, God- 
frey, the undoubted inventor of the Quadrant, 
Rittenhouse, and Say, to Laurel Hill, and 
erect over them a mausoleum with suitable 
inscriptions. Every one we should suppose 
would contribute to this laudable object. — 


[ Philadelphia Com. Herald. ] 





Patents.—From a card attached to the 
Jast number of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, we perceive that Dr. Thomas P. 
Jones has turned his attention exclusively 
to the preparation of patents. 

There is probably no one in this country, 
or elsewhere, who kas such an extensive 
acquaintance with this subject, both in our 
own country and in Europe. Dr. J., by 
his situation as superintendant of the Patent 
Office, has had opportunities, for years, of 
informing himself of the details of patents 
—and we have ever censidered his criti- 
cisms, in the monthly record of Patents, 
contained in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, as invaluable, 


The recent destruction of the Patent 
Office has increased the necessity of ascer- 
taming the originality of an invention, be- 
fore taking out letters patent, while the 
difficulty of making such investigation has 
become greater than ever. 

A proper preparation of the specifications 
is necessary to the value of the patent, and 
sometimes a judicious consultation with 
good authority on such matters, may save 
thousands to the inventor. 





If we see any more loosely prepared pa- 
pers, we shall lay the fault at the inventor’s 
own door—no one should err in this mat- 
ter, when they have the necessary informa- 
tion extended to them on reasonable terms. 





Battoons.—The practicability of aerial 
navigation has been much discussed in the 
recent English Journals. 

We have given our readers descriptions 
of the construction and ascent of Mr. 
Green’s large balloon. We now lay before 
them several articles on the subject, from 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
information and much amusement may be 
derived from the perusal of them. We 
commend to special notice the idea of using 
carbonic acid gas for ballast, and of reviving 
the Montgolfier balloon !! 


From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
IMPRACTICABILITY OF AERIAL NAVIGATION 
MONTGOLFIER’S PREFERABLE TO GAS BAL- 
LOONS. 


Some 


Sir,—The subject of acrostation has been 
more fully and better discussed in your peri- 
odical than in any other; but although your 
intelligent correspondents have, during the 
last twelve years, supplied you with nume. 
1ous observations and ideas on the subject, 
nothing essentially new or important has 
been elicited. This comes from the sterile 
nature of the thing itself. No one, as the 
homely saying is, can “ make a silk purse 
out of asow’s ear.” It is quite astonishing 
to observe how so many men of good sense 
can talk of propelling and directing a balloon 
through the air, on principles derived from 
“the way of a ship on the sea!” <A vessel 
either ou or ina mass of water can be pro- 
pelled even against a current of that water, 
because the density of the medium allows of 
a power being applied of a velocity within 
the reach of our physical organs to produce. 

sut for a power to be applied (in an analo- 
gous way) in the car of a balloon, against 
the air, in which the whole machine is im- 
mersed, it must have six hundred times the 
velocity of the stroke which will produce the 
same effect upon the water. Some persons 
say, “we will take up a steam-engine,” &c. 
But the more weight you take up, the greater 
must be the dimensions of your balloon !— 
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After all—for it is loss of time to argue such 
amatter—it is evident that no power can 
draw a balloon against the slightest zephyr, 
but one which would place the car and the 
balloon on a horizontal line together, like a 
horse drawing a cart. With regard to the 
elongated and fish-like shapes that have been 
so often proposed, the fallacy is still more 
‘afflicting. When there is no power of pro- 
pulsion “through the fluid. how can the posi- 
tion of the elongated body be decided 1— 
Even a barge going down a river along with 
the stream has not the least power of steerage 
by the rudder, because it does not go through 
the water, but with it: without external pow- 
er applied, either of traction, oars, or wind, 
it goes along sideways, or any way, just as it 
may happen. Another fallacy in the ideas 
connected with an elongated fish-like balloon 
is also of a serious nature, setting aside the 
physical impossibility of propelling it. How 
is it to be kept in a horizontal position? A 
balloon of sucha shape (like Ege’s the Pall- 
Mall gun-smith, or of Col. Lenox’s “ Aerial 
Ship,”) being filled with gas and set up with- 
out any load, would certainly be liable to rise 
in any way but the one desired. If to pre- 
vent its bursting by the expansion of the gas, 
it were only tree quarters or two-thirds full, 
it is ten to one but that it would rise up end- 
ways. Ifa net, car, &c., were to be at- 
tached to it, with a load of passengers, it 
would double up into the shape of a crescent; 
that is, if the gas did not rush fo one end 
(which is most likely,) and so defeat all the 
fish-like calculations of the constructors !— 
A stout back bone to the fish-balloon might 
prevent the doubling up I speak of, but it 
would not save the chance of going up end. 
ways, much to the inconvenience of the tra- 
vellers in the car beneath. But it is absolute 
waste of time to dwell on such nensense.— 
It is a pretty thing to see a balloon ascend 
when you are near it at the time, and will an- 
swer the purposes of the proprictors of pub. 
lic gardens, &c. ‘The near view of any 
large mass in motion, such as a ship launch- 
ed, a huge tree falling, &c., convey a novel 
and peculiar feeling to our senses. 

In 1810, Madam Blanchard, the widow of 
Blanchard who, with an Englishman, crossed 
in a balloon from Dover to Calais, arrived at 
Naples with her balloon. An ascent was or- 
dered by the King (Murat) to take place 
from the Campo Marte, on an occasion when 
there was to be a grand review of troops. 
In consequence of my known chemical pro- 
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pensities, the King ordered the talented Gio. 
vanni Dall’ Armi and myself to make all 
preparations, and superintend the inflation 
and ascent of the balloon. It was settled 
that J was to have ascended with Madam 
Blanchard ; but owing to the exhibition 
having been countermanded on account of 
the weather, after operations had began, and 
then reordered, the balloon was not sufficient- 
ly buoyant at the hour appointed to carry 
two persons, so J, to my great chagrin, was 
left behind. Madam Blanchard had in her 
possession a Montgolfier baloon, which she 
sold me for 407. With that balloon | purpo- 
sed making a serics of experiments upon that 
principle alor 1e, of which, in my opinion, bal- 
loons can ever be made to take advantage, 
which is, various currents of air crossing 
each other at differant clevations in our at- 
mosphere. 

A balloon filled with hydrogen gas, provi- 
ded with sand-bags for ballast, &c., can only 
rise by throwing out ballast, and descend by 
allowing an escape of gas. It is evident 
that these operations cannot be repeated be- 
yond a certain limit, because you have no 
means of replenishing the ascending power. 
A Montgolfier balloon is inflated and render- 
ed buoyant by means of flame, just like the 
paper, “fire balloons” of our tea-garden 
entertainments. A Montgolfier balloon, 
made of cotton “broad cloth,” forty feet 
diameter, will carry up four persons. A 
circular grate or fire-place, of turee feet in 
diameter, is ‘suspended concentrically in the 
inferior opening of the balloon ; which open- 
ing is about seven feet in diameter.— 
Around this opening is a wicker gallery 
(instead of a car, as in the gas balloons.) 
The persons in this gallery, being provided 
with a store of little faggots of dry wood and 
a long-handled fork, keep up the fire by sup- 
plying it with fuel. When it is desirable to 
descend, the fire is allowed to wane ; an in- 
creased fire occasions a rapid rise. ‘Thus it 
is absolutely at the discretion of the aero- 
nauts to rise or fall, as long as their fuel en- 
dures. The fire-grate is * provided with a 
hinged cover, so that it mi ay be extinguished 
at once, or the bottom of the grate may be 
let out, so as to vacate all the fuel. With 

such a balloon, even when the fuel is all ex- 
pended, a fresh supply may be had almost 
any where ; aid thus the search after vari- 
ous currents of air may be far more success- 
ful than with one of hydrogen gas. I look 
upon the Mongolfier balloon as less liable to 
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accident than the other, which is liable to 
burst, or to be ignited by an electrical dis- 
charge from the ‘clouds, or to fall too rapidly 
through any over-opening of the valve.— 
The flame from the fire- place of a Montgol- 
fier balloon ascends vertically imo the interi- 
or without the slightest vacillation. ‘The 
flame of a candle in the car of a gas balloon 


could not move were it blowing a gale of 


wind, because the balloon goes with the wind. 
But still less can the flame in the interior of a 
Montgolfier balloon waver. ‘To protect the 
cotton tissue of the balloon from sparks, it is 
quite sufficient and effcctive to saturate it 
with a solution of alum. The circumstan- 
ces through which | lost my Montvolfier bal. 
loon, before it came into my possession, are 
not worth detailing. I[t was seized at tie 
Turin custom-house as English cotton goods. 
I, however, made a smaller one myself, by 
experimenting with which [ have arrived at 
the above conclusions; but shortly having 
other things to attend to, there ended my 
bailooning project. But if any one would 
now be at the expense of constructing such a 
balloon, I should be very happy to furnish 
him with my modicum of knowledge and as- 
sistance on the occasion, and be the first to 
make a demonstration of that which I con- 
cewe to be the best method of ascending and 
passing through the air by means of a bal- 
Joon. 


Marshal Jourdan was commander-in-chief 
of the French army in Flanders when a bal- 
loon was madeavailable to the taking of all the 
plans of the enemy’s lines. I have conver- 
sed with him at length on the subject, and he 
allowed that a Montgolfier might be construc- 
ted, filled, elevated, and applied to all such 
purposes, when it would be impracticable to 

recure hydrogen gas, or a balloon sufficient- 
fi impervious to retain it. “Tae Montgolfier 
requires no varnish. Gas escapes through 
all those hitherto applied. 

Almost the only useful purpose to which I 
could think of applying an hydrogen gas 
balloon would be the establishment of a com- 
munication between a stranded ship and a 
lee-shore. About three years ago I address- 
ed you a letter on that subject, but I cannot 
say in what number it appeared. I gave 


you a detailed description of the apparatus 
required. ‘The Portable-gasCompany com- 
press thirty volumes of gas into one, into 
vessels of thin sheet-iron with ovoidal ends. 
Such a vessel charged with one hundred cu- 
bic feet of the best gas, might easily be fitted 
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into the bottom ofa large cask. The empty 
balloon being placed over it, and communi. 
cating by a tube and stop-cock. In the same 
cask might be arranged a long cord of the 
lightest and best materials. The whole ap- 
paratus, properly made and packed, would 
always be ready on deck like a mere water- 
cask. ‘ne balloon once up, by adding more 
rope to the thin one be longing to it, must 
come at last into contact with the edge of a 
cliff, or with the surface of any lee- shore. — 
The balloon might also be made to take up a 
small grappling, composed of three or four 
shark-looks tied back to back. I fear, how- 
ever, that there would be considerable risk of 
the b lloon’s being torn by the yards, We., of 
the ship be ~— it could be got clear of it. 
In the case of a low coast without cliffs or 
high ve an aie water-cask, protected 
by sacking, &c., would take a line on shore 
as well as a balloon. Apropos of water- 
casks and provision-casks, I have suggested 
many years ago, that if, as these become 
empty, they were to be bunged up and stow- 
ed su as not to be washed away, their buoy- 
ancy would prevent the vessel from sinking 
even when she was full of water. All the 
trouble is in well bunging up the casks when 
they become empty. 
Yours, &c. 
F. Maceront. 
September 10, 1836. 





From the London Mechanie’s Magazine. 
TRACTABILITY OF BALLOONS—COMPARA- 
TIVE SAFETY OF MONTGOLFIER AND 
GAS-BALLOONS, ETC, 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘“ Umbra Mont- 
golfieri,” takes, on the whole, a fair view 
of the ballooning subject of my last com- 
munication ; but some of his remarks and 
facts require emendation. 

I do not state that no degree of motion 
whatever can be imparted to a balloon 
through the “ vigorous maneuvering” of 
properly constructed flappers by the per- 
sons in the car. But it must be in a per- 
Ject calm, such as “ Umbra” himself says 
that Messrs. Roberts were favored with 
in June, 1784, when they travelled 2000 
yards in 35 minutes by means of their 
oars. ‘This may be; but I should like to 
have seen the operation! I have a shrewd 
suspicion that the air was not perfeetly 
quiescent ; and that what little motion it 
had was in favor of the rowers. ‘“ Umbra 
Montgolfieri” did not see, either this opera- 
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tion or that of M. Testu ; | wish he had! 
The flying gods and devils of our panto- 
mimes are seen to “ apply themselves most 
vigorously to maneuvring their wings ;” 
but [doubt its being through their aid 
that they fly from one side of the stage to 
the other ! 

With regard to the comparative danger 
of the fire and the gas balloon, “ Umbra” 
is not quite correct in cases which he 
quotes. Pilatre de Rozier lost his life by 
ascending with a double, or rather with 
two balloons—one of hydrogen gas, the 
other @ la Montgolfer. In this strange 
conceit, I forget which of the two he plac- 
ed uppermost, but the fact was, that the 
gas caught fire and exploded so as to des- 
troy the whole concern. I have no ency- 
clopedias to refer to, but I remeber, thirty 
years ago, reading the account of this 
catastrophe, as given in the Philosophical 
Transastions by Mr. Cavallo, the eleciri- 
cian and cheinist, who was an eye-wiiness 
of it. When Blanchard and an English- 
mnan passed ina gas-ba!loon froin Dover to 
Calais, they were dragged through the wa- 
ter more than half ef the distance ; al- 
though, to increase the buoyancy of the 
balloon, they divested themselves even of 
their clothes. 

Madame Blanchard was killed at Paris 
(in 1816, [ think) through the gas taking 
fire. It is true, the car was illuminated, 
and I think she had some fireworks to 
throw down! Mademoiselle Garnerin, 
whom I also knew very well, shared a 
similar fate, though I do not remember the 
particulars. Her father, Garnerin, a_pro- 
fessed aeronaut, came to England some 
years ago, about a pasteboard gun (!) of his 
invention. 

The most distinguished of all the early 
aeronauts was the rich and scientific ex- 
perimenter, Count Zambeccani, of Bologna, 
who was a near relation of my father. The 
Count constructed several balloons, both 
ala Montgolfier and gas. At that time it 
was a serious expense to fill a balloon wiih 
gas, which was obtained by the decompo- 
sition of water by means of iron and sul- 
phuric acid. I have above noticed the cir- 
cumstance of Blanchard and his companion 
having been dragged through the water, 
on their way from Dover to Calais. I now 
mention the name of Zambeccari, in or- 
der to draw the attention of your intelli- 
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gent readers to a circumstance which it 
would be well to investigate, before our 
aeronauts again venture in a gas-balloon 
to cross the sea. ‘This distmguished ex- 
perimentalist made several ascents in a 
Montgolfier ballcon, with which he exhibit- 
ed the faculty of continually rising and 
falling ina most satisfxetory manner. With 
his gas balloon, however he was twice in 
limminent danger of petishing. A south- 
west wind carried bim from Bologna over 
the Adriatic sea. No sooner had the bal- 
loon got fairly over the water about six 
tuiles from shore, and although it was at 
the height of 5000 feet, it suddenly began 
tu descend. In vain did ihe aeronaut has- 
ten to throw out his ballast, for notwith- 
standing the ejection of every particle, 
together with some provisions, bottles, ex- 
tra clothing, and even barometer, thermome- 
ter, &c., the car soon touched the water, 
and Zambeceari, half drowned, was taken 
up by his boats. Struck by this apparent 
anomaly in aerostalics, and with a view of 
discovering some circuinstance that might 
account for the fact which he had witnes- 
sed, Zambeccari, nothing daunted, made 
another ascent, with a south-west wind 
which speedily put him on his way to the 
shores of Dalmatia. He had some fast 
going feluccas to attend him, which, with 
all canvass set and nimble oars, followed 
hun with almost the swifiness of the sea- 
gull’s flight. The balloon was kept as 
full of gas as safety from expansion would 
possibly allow. But all would not avail— 
every grain of ballast hud been thrown 
out, besides all other objects, as on the for- 
mer occasion: the balloon descended on to 
the waters, as though overcome by an. in- 
vincible attraction, and the intrepid philoso- 
pher, many miles a head of his friends in 
the feluccas, was dragged along with little 
hopes of being overtaken. I forget whe- 
ther he was overtaken by one of his own 
boats, or rescued by some other vessel. He 
remained, however, solong a time in the 
water, or rather ‘between wind and wa- 
ter,” that his hands and feet were “ frost- 
bitten,” and his health impaired for a long 
time after. I donot pretend to furnish any 
clue to the explanation of the above ph>- 
nomena, which we here see repeated on 
three very marked occasions. Perhaps it 
is no phenomenon at all, but was merely 
the result of accidental causes, which es- 
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caped the notice both of Blanchard and 
Zambeccari. I do not see how any affini- 
ty and relationship between the hydrogen 
gas in the balloon, and that component of 
the water, could ever cause the effect de- 
scribed. Weare not prepared to reason 
upon a thing before we are well assure. 
that it, in fact, exists. 

“Umbra Montgol‘eri” proposes to con- 
struct the lower portion of a fire balloon 
of asbestos or wollen stuff. ‘This is not 
necessary. ‘I'he solution of aluin in wa 
ter renders paper, co'ton, or linen, qui‘e 
incombustible. ‘The balloon (or any bal- 
loon) may be made so as of itself to ans- 
wer the purpose of a parachute, by fixing 
a broad hoop of beechwood around its meri- 
dian. I am aware of the non conducting 
qualities of silk and of hydrogen gas ; but 
should an electric spark happen to pass 
through the mixture of gas and atinos- 
pheric air, which occurs on every opening 
of the valve, I should not like to be in the 
car at the time. 

Should any such Aeronautic Club, as is 
proposed by “ Umbra,” ever come into ex- 
istence, I shall be glad to furnish all the 
assistance in my power; but | really do 
not think that any kind of balloons is worth 
the attention of men, who wish to devote 
their time and labor to objects of utility 
and benefit to mankind. 

I have the honor to be, Su, 
Your obedient servant, 
FF’, Maéeront. 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE BALLOON,WITH HYDRO- 
GEN AND CARBONIC ACID GASSES.* 


Sir,—I take the liberty of sending you 
the following description of a machine 
which has occurred to me. Should you 
deem it worthy of insertion, it may at 
least suggest an improvement in balloon- 
ing. 

[ am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Rosert Munro. 

August 24, 1836. 

In the accompanying figure A is a bal- 
loon of the common form and material 
filled with coal gas. B. is another 





*The figure is omitted as the arrangment of the 
apparatus can easily be col ceived. 





of smaller dimensions fillel with carbonic 
acid gas, until its weight is nearly suffi- 
cient to prevent the rising of the machine ; 
C.a car suspended from the upper bal- 
loon in the usual way; D, a slender steel- 
rod, or a rod of twined bamboo canes pass- 
ing perpendicular through these and fast- 
ened tothe silk at A and B; E, a sail fix- 
ed to D; close to the ends of the rod there 
is avalve at each extremity opening in- 
wards, and acted upon by a cord running 
alongside the rod and affixed within the 
Car. 


This machine does not require much ex- 
planation here; it need only be said, that 
while the contents of the upper balloon 
are near the ivAtest of aeriferm fluids, those 
of the lower are the heaviest; consequent- 
ly they will each exert a power acting dif- 
ferentiy. When the machine is afloat in 
the atmosphere, by permitting a certain 
quantity of gas to escape through the up- 
per valve, this will diminish the ascending 
motion, which then yields to the heavier, 
and by acting sunularly upon the lower 
valve in proportionate quantity of the car- 
bonic acid gas will fall down and the effect 
will be reversed; and by a nice adjust- 
ment of both the powers, may be made to 
balance, and the machine will become sta- 
tionary at any elevation. 

Now, as the rod is continually kept in 
a perpendicular position by the opposing 
powers, and as the whole was connected 
together and kept uniform by it, it is obvi- 
ous that when the machine is stationary 
it would move horizontally before any 
force opposed to it, consequently a sail 
might be appled, though the surface of 
the machine itself might be sufficient to 
Cause it to move before the wind. 


The above arrangement would be very 
suitable for taking plans and bird’s-eye 
views. Itis in the power of the voyager 
in the ordinary balloon to cause it to rest 
at any elevation, but this only by a very 
inconvenient process, and one that is not al- 
ways practicable; but this advantage is 
possessed by the present to such extent, 
that the mere adjustment of an index may 
cause the effect; but all independent of 
the safety of it, which would bear the most 
severe breeze as its becoming disarranged 
or tossed, would be impossible. 

I mention, though well known, that car- 
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bonic acid ;gas is most easily procured, 
and at an expense far below that of coal 
gas or hydrogen. 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine: 
BALLOONING. 

Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to per- 
ceive that an attempt is about to be made to 
turn air-balloons to some useful account ; 
and that the conduct of the undertaking is 
likely to be intrusted to the active mind and 
* enterprising spirit of Golonel Maceroni. 
Perhaps the whole amount of utility to be 
derived from air-balloons is very limited ; 
but they are not on that account to be dis- 
regarded. We must not despise small 
things ; the happiness of mankind, such as 
it is, is made up of a number of small enjoy- 
ments. It is a pity, | had almost said it isa 
disgrace to an intelligent nation, that this in- 
teresting art should be allowed to remain in 
its present worse than useless state. At all 
events, the mere attempt to advance it is 
honorable ; whilst the failure can be no dis- 

race. 

The difficulty consists simply in this ;— 
The resistance is greater than any power that 
has been hitherto applied to overcome it. 
To meet this difficulty, we must increase the 
power and decrease the resistance. 

With respect to the power, I would refer 
Colonel Maceroni, and your readers gene- 
rally, to a paper on that subject in No. 637 
of the Mechanics’ Magazine. To decrease 
the resistance, the present globular form of 
the balloon must be rejected altogether ; 
nothing can be done whilst this shape is re- 
tained. It appears to me that an oblate 
cone offers the largest capacity with the 
smallest resistance, or rather a cylinder with 
conicalends. ‘The cylinder might be kept 
in a compressed form by connecting the op- 
posite sides by means of cords in the inte- 
rior of the balloon, so as to allow of its be 
ing distended by the gas ina lateral direc- 
tion only. Colonel Maceroni objects, that 
the cone might rise endwise, or any way but 
the desired one. ‘This may be easily guar- 
ded against by having the interior divided 
into several compartments, so as to prevent 
the gas from shifting. 

I am convinced that the difficulties and 
obstacles which at present appear to stand 
in the way of this undertaking, may be over , 
come by ingenuity and perseverance—and 
that in calm weather a balloon might be cons 
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ducted with safety and certainty in any di- 
rection that the wronaut might desire to 
steer. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
T. S. MackintTosu. 
Sept. 26, 1836. 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
CONSTANT CURRENTS OF WIND AT HIGH 
ALTITUDES. 

Sir,—I think that if, as has been lately 
stated, there are at different altitudes oppo- 
site currents of air always blowing in the 
same direction, aerostation may, notwith- 
standing all that has been said about it, 
prove a pleasant but sure method of tra- 
velling to the continent and back again. 
Now, as is well known, directly any portion 
of the atmosphere gets heated, it becomes 
rarefied, and as such it is lighter than it was 
before, and consequently it rises, and the 
cooler air rushes into the space that it be- 
fore occupied, and thus forms a wind. As 
the sun may be considered always over the 
equator, the air directly under it, or that in 
the middle of the torrid zone must become 
considerably warmed, and consequently 
rise, and there must be a corresponding 
rush ot cooler air below from the north and 
south to supply its place. That there is 
such, is known in the form of the trade 
winds, and the reason of their not being due 
north and south is owing to the whirling of 
the earth; but the heated air becoming 
cooled as it ascends, must in the upper re- 
gions form an opposite blast tothe trade 
winds ; and it has been clearly seen that 
there is such, by large masses of clouds 
being obsesved rapidly moving at a great 
height in a contrary direction to the wind, 
at the surface of the earth. A balloon taken 
to almost any part, within thirty degrees of 
the equator, would quickly ascertain at what 
height the change took place, and balloon- 
mg might prove of utility out there, if it 
never does in this country. Although the 
winds near the earth in the temperate zones 
are not, from various local circumstances, 
very steady, there is great probability that 
there may be differrnt currents at some 
height, and it could be easily ascertatned 
by afew aerial trips made by an experienced 
person on purpose for that intent. 

With respect to guiding balloons by sails, 
supposing that by placing them obliquely 
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Meteorological Records, etc. 


ou were enabled to obtain a little side way, 
it would, I think, be too trifling, compared 
with the length you wculd have gone in the 
same time with the wind, to be of any prac- 
tical advantage, and to compensate for the 
greater size and expense of the balloon. It 
is as Unreasonable, in the words of Dr. 
Arnott, to suppose that an insect, driven 
along ar the rate of eight or ten miles an 


hour by a river torrent, should have power 
to stop or sail against the stream, as a man 
ina balloon by means of wings or sails, 


could resist or change a motion in the air 
generally exceeding fifiy miles an hour. 
I remain Sir, 
your obe’t serv’t. 


Vincent Brown. 





METEOROLOGICAL RECORD 


For the month of July, 1836, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, Red River, La., (Lat. 31° 10’ n. Long. 91° 59’ 


Ferry, Ked River, La, 




















w,-) by P. G. Voornies. 
JULY. 
5, E 8 =p Wind. wong REMARKS. 
Alsiz iz 
}|72|36|78) calm | clear Red River falling 
2(72/88/80 =A 
3173/386)78 cloudy 
4|74|86\78! .. | clea 
5'70|72|71| sw |cloudy/heavy rain and thunder at 
noon 
6 74,87|79} calm | clear |cloudy at noon 
7 75|88\73) .. . |cloudy and thunder at 
| nooi 
8 75|68/78} sxe |cloudy|heavy thunder at noon 
Y 76|89'86) calm | clear jat noon cloudy 
10;76)92/86; .. 
11|75}90|86 
12|74/89186 
13/76/90/35| gz 


14!'75|88)84) calin 
15}71/84/83)N light 
16/71)86|84, calm 
17/74/86184| .. 


18/72/87 |80 


19]72|80|79 
20/73|82|78 
21/74/88:64 
22!'76; 93/86 
23/86, 93/88) .. 
24(32/90/88's light 
25/32/36, 34! culm 

26'84|88\84) .. 

27 |75|86|78 
23/74! 90179 


29 an 79 
30/76 |84|74 


i ie 























clear 
cloudy 
clear 
clear 
cloudy 
clear 


cloudy 





River rising 

evening calm 

all day 

cloudy morning clear day, 
thudder southwardly 

thunder showers in the 
ev'ng from Nn. E. high 

al) day, night clear 

thunder im the evening 


Red River falling 
light flying clouds 


ill day 

evening cloudy 

thunder showers in even- 
ing 2 to 5 Pp. M. 

evening light showers 

foggy morning, afternoon 
a heavy thunder shower 





all day|rain in the morning, cloudy 


all day 











Red River fell this month 3 f-et 1 inch—below 


high water mark 6 feet 4 inches. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 


For the month of er, 1836, kept at Avoylle 
t. 31° 10’ n. Long. 91° 59’ 
w,-) by P. G. VooruiEs.- 
































AUGUST. 
3 E| 5|S]Wind. — REMARKS. 
Ala |Z \z 
1/76;75'75, calm jcloudy.showers in the morning, 
heavy rain in the ev’g 
2)/77\86|80| calm | .. j|rain aud thunder all day 
3|74/83\82| .. | clear 
4\76|82'80| se |cluudy|heavy rain in the morning 
and all day and night 
5\84/86|84) calm 
6|82)/84\738] thunder and rain all day 
7|76 83/84 rain in the morning and 
all day 
8)73|90|82 ee 
9/73) 39/80 clear 
10|75}88)84 heavy rain all night 
1117288) 82 
12/76/86 |84 on 
13}74/86)76 cloudy 
14|73|87/\76 6 
15|73'86/72 clear 






































16:76 86/84 cluudy'heavy thunder and light- 
ning and rain from s. E. 

17|75\83|84 clear 

18/76) 88/76 

19:75|89/76 aa 

20\74'84'82) .. ‘cloudy 

21/67/81/78| .. | clear 

22/66)|82'80|  . ve 

23'80/86!84 

ny 87\14 

25'74|89|75| .. , little rain and heavy thun- 

der from Ss. E. 

26/75|89/73| sw thunder and high wind at 
noon from 8. E. 

7/73\82'78| calm | clear |high winds at noon from 

| west 

23°71 «4 

29 7686 79 light showers at noon 

30|72)82 

31| | 








Red River fell this month 7 feet 6 inches—below 
high water mark 13 feet 10 inches. 





Mummy Crotu.—In the mummy pits and 
sepulchres of Egypt, tacre are such im- 
mense quantit’es of the ancient cloths, in 
which mummies were enveloped, that the 
article has become an object of speculation 
in Europe, for the use of paper manufactur- 
ers. These clothes are linen, and- some- 
times possess great beauty and delicacy of 
texture. It is observed that the warp has 
twice or thrice, and often four times as many 
threads in an inch of cloth, as the wool has. 
Modern weavers consider the circumstance 
as a proof that the Ancient Egyptian wea- 
vers threw their shuttles with the hand. 
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